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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 


The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner 
prescribed in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong 


British India S. N. Co., Ltd. 
Eastern & Australian S. S. Co., Ltd. 


Capital Authorised .. .. .. Hong Kong $20,000,000 
Capital Issued and Fully Paid Up Hong Kong $20,000,000 wil be giad to assist with 
Reserve Fund . .. Sterling £ 6,000,060 Passage and Freight space 


Reserve Liability of Members = Hong Kong $20,000,000 To 


Board of Directors 


The Hon. C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D., Chairman, 


H. D. BENHAM, Deputy Chairman, STRAITS anno CEYLON 


HONG KONG - LONDON SINGAPORE 


J. A. BLACKWOOD R. GORDON INDIA ano PAKISTAN 
C. B. COOK JH. HAMM or EAST AFRICA ano PERSIAN GULF | 
RED SEA ano MEDITERRANEAN PORTS } 
| 
BRANCHES: | 
) BURM INDO-CHINA MALAY td. 

Gaiphong Gangs Patani NEW ZEALAND | 
) CEYLON Saigon Teluk Anson ) | 
2 Colombe JAPAN NORTH BORNEO =} For Further Particulars | 

CHINA Kobe Brunei Town 
Shanghai Osaka Jesselton 4 Phone or Call 
} MALAYA MACKINNON, MACKENZIE & CO. } 
 Hamburs } OF HONGKONG LTD. 
HONG KONG Kuale THAILAND HONG KONG 
Hong Kong Malacca Bangkok § 
Kowloon Muar UNITED KINGDOM AND 
| 
Bombay ‘Now York MACKINNON, MACKENZIE & C0. OF JAPAN LTD. 
| cu KOBE, YOKOHAMA, OSAKA & TOKYO ? 
LONDON OFFICE:— 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 

Banking business of every kind transacted. Agents 
en tad Execaters ? Sutherland House P.&0O.Bldg. Chartered Bank Bldg. 
| ) is undertaken by the none Trustee Companies ; ? P.O. Box 215 P.O. Box 113, P.O. Box 246, ? 
| 


YOKOHAMA, Japan HONG KONG KOBE, Japan 


FAST REGULAR TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 


_ REFRIGERATED SPACE — BULK OIL TANKS — PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 


OKINAWA — Direct Service GUAM — With transhipment at Yokohama 
Sails San Francisco/ | Dischargi 
Los Angeles amebone’ Vessels Voy. | a Arrives San Francisco/Los Angeles 
¢ Sailed Feb. 28 s.s. CALIFORNIA BEAR 34 Mar. 1 Mar. 22 San Francisco & Los Angeles 
; “i Mar. 2 s.s. GOLDEN BEAR (Mariner)| 1-W Mar. 3 — Cebu & Manila 
¢ — Mar. 3 s.s. PINE TREE MARINER 6 Mar. 3 Mar. 22 San Franciso & Los Angeles via Pusan 
5 Bro Mar. 15 s.s. GOLDEN BEAR (Mariner) | 1-E Mar. 16 Apr. 1 San Francisco & Los Angeles via Japan 
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For full particulars cal] Genera] Agents, UNITED STATES LINES COMPANY Queen’s Building, Telephone 28196  _ 
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| THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA. LIMITED | 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND pai, Mele 1892) 


A Authorised Capital .. 


Subscribed Capital ..... 


Paid-up Capital 
F Reserve Fund .... .... 


Head Office: 
15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 


| Agents in New York: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York 


Branches & Agencies: Bank of Montreal 
INDIA ~ CEYLON MALAYAN HONGKONG : 
BOMBAY COLOMBO FEDERATION 7, Queen’s Road, C. 
CALCUTTA GALLE IPOH | CHINA 
DELHI | JAFFNA KOTA BHARU SHANGHAI 
HOWRAH KANDY KUALA LIPIS THAILAND 
MADRAS BURMA KUALA LUMPUR BANGKOK 
PAKISTAN RANGOON KUALA TRENGGANU JAPAN 
CHITTAGONG | KUANTAN OSAKA 
KARACHI MAURITIUS PENANG SEMBA 
KHULNA PORT LOUIS SINGAPORE TOKYO 


R. M. T. ORR, Acting Manager, Hong Kong 


“SAFE DEPOSIT LOCKERS AVAILABLE” 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


Across the Far East 


-. yOu are assured of fast com- 
fortable journeys in 4 engined 
‘Skymaster’ aircraft crewed by 
British pilots who have travelled 
more than 40,000,000 passenger 
miles with one of the finest 
punctuality records in the 
Far East. 


The reduced administrative costs 
of a regional airline enable Cathay 
Pacific Airways to offer reduced 
fares without detriment to “ 
standards of comfort, efficiency, 
punctuality or safety. 


Passages, call $6260, 34149, Freight, call $8948 _ 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD., and major tourist agents. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Incorporated in England by Royal Charter, 1853. 


Capital, Stock, Authevised & Issued .... £3,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. .. £5,000,000 
Reserve of Stockhélders 


HEAD OFFICE—LONDON 
| 38, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
West End Branch: — Manchester Branch: 
28, Charles II Street, 52. Mosley Street, 2. 
Haymarket, S.W.1. Liverpool Branch: 
27, Derby House, Exchange Building. 


BRANCHES: 
ADEN CEYLON NORTH THAILAND 
PROTECTORATE Colombo BORNEO Bangkok 
BURMA Jesselton Bhuket 
Aden Crater R 
Steamer Point angoon Kudat (Agency) 
SINGAPORE Labuan PHILIPPINE 
INDIA COLONY (Agency) REPUBLIC 
Amritsar Sandakan Cebu 
Bomba eletar ) 
Caleutta Robinson Road 
Chowringhee MALAYAN 
Cochin FEDERATION Sibu ae 
Kozhikode Alor Star THE UNITARY co 
REPUBLIC OF Hongkong 
anpur po INDONESIA 
Madras Klang Diakarta CHINA 
New Delhi Medan Shanghai 
PAKISTAN «Sarees JAPAN 
Chittagong Seremban INDOCHINA Kobe _ 
Karachi Sitiawan Haiphong Osaka 
Karachi Taiping Saigon Tokyo 
Sadar Teluk Anson Pnom-Penh Yokohama 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 65. Broadway, New York City, 6;N.Y¥. U.S.A. 
HAMBURG AGENCY: Borsenbrucke 2A, Hamburg, 11 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE and General Banking 
Business transacted. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened and FIXED 
DEPOSITS received for One Year or shorter periods 
at rates which will be quoted on application. 

SAVINGS ACCOUNTS also opened in _ Local 
Currency with interest allowed at rates obtainable on 
application. 

The Bank’s Head Office in London undertakes 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE business, and claims re- 
covery of British Income Tax overpaid, on terms which 
may be ascertained at any of the Branches. 

A. J. BIRD, 
Manager. 
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—NETHERLANDS. TRADING SOCIETY— 


(NEDESLANDSCHE HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPIJ, N.V.) 


INCORPORATED IN THE NETHERL LANDS 
BANKERS THE “LIABILITY OF THE SHAREHOLDERS IS LIMITED BANKERS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1824 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ........ Nfl 60,030,000 
NETHERLANDS “BRANCH OFFICES IN ASIA 
Head-Office: AMSTERDAM 
$4 Branch Offices in all principal cities 
NEW GUINEA BOMBAY KARACHI SINGAPORE 
Sorong CALCUTTA KOBE TOKYO 
CHITTAGONG OSAKA 
New York, 62 William Street 
UNITED KINGDOM | ee Holland House, 9, Queen’s Road, C. 
Representative in London INDONESIA 
BRANCH OFFICES IN EAST AFRICA : 
DAR-ES-SALAAM (Tanganyika) MOMBASA (Kenya) DJAKARTA and 20 Braneh Offices in all principal] cities 
KAMPALA (Uganda). NAIROBI 
AFFILIATED BANKS 
LONDON: _B. W. Sispieatneia & Co. CURACAO: N.V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co.’s Bank, Willentstad 
MOROCCO: Societe Hollandaise de Banque et de Gestion, Tangier SURINAM: De Surinaamsche Bank N.V., P 
ARUBA: Aruba Commercial Bank, Oranjestad | 


ALLIED BANK 
URUGUAY: Banco de Montevideo, Montevideo 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD — BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


C. I. C. de Haes, Manager, Hongkong. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


~ Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG | 


SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE | 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 


MOTOR VEHICLES 
& 


The Wheelock Marden Greup have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION cO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 


MOLASSES INSTALLATION CABLES: HONTRANCO SHIPYARD 
SHAN TSENG ae NGAU CHI WAN 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 


TUG anv LIGHTER OWNERS OCEAN TOWING 


i  - BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS... 


| OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE @ BANGKOK ¢ TOKYO 
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More and more say SAS 


All that can be done with heart, head : and 
hand is unobtrusively yours when you | 
fly SAS. Hospitality is a form of 
service which comes from the heart — 


sheartully, willingly and with a. 


smile. It is gratis and will be 


found in every SAS plane. 


That's why the pleasure is yours. . . when you fy SAS 


SCUNDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 


Consult Your Travel Agent or General Agent Thoresen & Co. Ltd. Tel. 31241 
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SINGAPORE ELECTIONS APRIL 


Singapore’s new Constitution, which transfers 
a large measure of power to the hands of the people, 
came into force on February 8. The _ present 
Legislative Council has been dissolved and the first 
elections under the new system will be held on April 
Z. To begin with at any rate, English will be the 
official language of the Assembly. This body will 
have a life of four years and will have three 
ex-officio members, 25 elected members and four 
nominated members. It will be presided over by 
a Speaker. The Council of Ministers will replace 
the present Executive Council as the principal 
instrument of policy. This Council of Ministers, to 
be collectively responsible to the Assembly, will 
consist of six appointed Ministers and three ex- 
officio Ministers, with the Governor as President. 
The appointed Ministers will be elected or nominated 
members of the Assembly, and they will be led by 
the Chief Minister, appointed from the majority 
party by the Governor, who will then consult him 
on the remaining five ministerial appointments. 
Not more than one of these ministers may be a 
nominated member. The three ex-officio Ministers 
will be the Chief Secretary, the Attorney-General, 
and the Financial Secretary. They will be ex-officio 
members of the Assembly, and the only permanent 
officials in the Legislature. 


Ministers will be given responsibility for depart- 
ments after consultation between the Governor and 
the Chief -Minister. Each Ministry will have an 
assistant Minister, chosen from the elected members 
of the Assembly, and a public servant as permanent 
secretary, who will supervise the department for 
which his Minister is responsible. Normally the 
Governor will act according to Ministerial advice, 


but if he rejects it he must immediately report to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, giving the 
reasons for his action. The Governor’s discretion 
to act independently of the Council embraces Affairs, 
defence, subjects on which it is considered necessary 
to secure uniformity of legislation with the Federa- 
tion, and civil service matters. The Constitution 
lays down three qualifications for elected member- 
ship of the Assembly. The candidate must be a 
citizen of the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
He must have lived in Singapore for at least seven 
of the ten years immediately before his nomination 
for election. He must be able to speak and read 
English “with a degree of proficiency sufficient to 
enable him to take an active part in the proceedings | 
of the Assembly.” A candidate who has an interest 
in a contract with the Government for the public 
services and has not disclosed it is disqualified. 


The Speaker, who will be appointed by the 
Governor, will not be a member of the Assembly. 
He will hold office “during H.M.’s pleasure,” and 
need not vacate it when the Assembly is dissolved. 
The Order in Council, which was laid before the 
Parliament in London, also provides for a Deputy 
Speaker who will be elected by the Assembly from 
among their members. He must not be a Minister 
or an assistant Minister. The Assembly is required 
to meet three months after an election and must 
meet at least once a year. | 


There are no fewer than six political parties or 
political interests now in the field, and a number 
of popular independents have also signified their 
intention of standing. This is all to the good so 
long as it does not cause a fragmentation of repre- 
sentation which will make the new Assembly and 
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Government the sport of uncertain and uncomfort- 
able coalitions as in the French Assembly. There 
is, In any case, a good deal of confusion as things 
are. The People’s Action Party, which has been 
accused of being the old Malayan Democratic Union 
under a new name, has not yet decided whether to 


boycott the elections and attack the new constitu- — 


tion, as the Democratic Union did in 1947, or put 
up a candidate or two. The strongest new force, 
in the eyes of the Straits Times, is the Chinese 


Chamber of Commerce, which quite clearly is to 


campaign on the multi-lingual question, making a 
major change in the Constitution its first business. 
The Chamber will probably have the support of 
the UMNO-MCA Alliance, all-powerful in the 
Federation, and will doubtless look for a candidate 
or two outside the Chinese community. The parties 
face as an unknown quantity over 200,000 new 
voters, placed on the rolls by the automatic regis- 
tration which the Progressive Party urged and now 
may live to regret. That Party has remained solid 


and stable, however, while Labour remains in a state 
of chaos. 


As for the critics, they know, and if they don’t 
know they should be told, that the new Constitution 
- gives Singapore real self-government in the domestic 
field. The Governor’s reserve powers are a safe- 
guard to which none can honestly object but which 
are rarely likely to be used, and then perhaps only 
if the new democracy is imperilled. It is doubtful 
in the eyes of our contemporary whether any 
Governor would involve himself in a head-on clash 
with the administration on any smaller issue. 


Over in Malacca the President of the MCA told 
reporters that in his opinion Malaya and British 
Borneo should become a dominion within the next 
ten years, though it couid be within three, five or 
eight. The Borneo territories should be included, 
added Sir Cheng-lock Tan, because, like Malaya, 
they have lived under the British system of civil 
liberty. Nothing, of course, could stop the merger 
of Singapore and the Federation of Malaya, he 
said. Malaya, as the corner-stone of the South-east 
Asian Dominion, could be the world’s meeting-place 
for East and West and could lead the way to a new 
civilization based on the Eastern and Western ways 
of life. “We must remain within the British 
Commonwealth. British technical, administrative, 
and scientific help is vital to our future development. 
Without the British our progress will be slow. 
Britain is not as imperially great as in the past, but 
her moral leadership, with the help of the Malays 
and the Chinese, can forge a great new nation. We 
must not forget that the British have definite rights 
in Malaya. They have 2,000,000 acres of rubber, 
80% of the tin and 90% of big business. British, 
Chinese, and Malays must work together as friends, 
partners and equals.” He added that Malaya’s 
great problem was racialism. He hated the terms 
pro-British and anti-British. A man’s race did not 
matter if he was working for the good of the whole 
community. He would like to see the British 
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Malayans become permanent residents and identify 
themselves completely with the nation’s future. 


At the same time voices hardly less powerful 
were raised in a critical vein. The President of the 
Penang Straits Chinese Association, Mr. Heah Joo 
Seang, speaking as Vice-President to a meeting of 
the Party Negara in Kuala Lumpur, declared he 
was not over-stating the real situation when he 
asserted that “the political scene in Malaya is being 
dominated by a handful of leaders who are gradually 
leading us to our doom.” What is worse, he said, 
most of the Chinese leaders today are persons born 
outside Malaya. “These people are endeavouring 


to preach ideologies of hatred,” he said, “which are > 


not only dangerous but will one day hit back like 
a boomerang. We protest against this intrusion 
and encroachment on the legitimate rights of people 
horn and bred in this country who have made Malaya 
their only home and object of undivided loyalty. 
These foreign-born leaders have the temerity to 
call the local-born Chinese ‘Running-dogs of the 
British and Pariahs of the Queen. But I can say 
without fear of contradiction that there are no 
greater patriots and greater friends of the Malays 
than the local-born Chinese, who by words and deeds 
have proved their love for this country.” At the 
same time he pleaded for a planned economy and 
land reforms to solve the many intricate problems, 
otherwise only chaos, upheaval and confusion would 
prevail. 


The Malay leader of the Party Negara, Dato 
Sir Onn bin Ja’afar, also addressing the same rally, 
claimed there was far too much loose thinking on 
the terms “self-government” and “independence.” 
To be independent they must be patriotic and lay 
aside any thought of loyalty and allegiance to any 
other country or any other interest. He said rights 
could not be given to people in Malaya who, by the 
accident of birth or by the privilege of entry, “are 
bodily with us but who in mind and heart are not 


With us.” 


The essence of the present law in Malaya is 
that citizenship is acquired, either by operation of 
law or by registration, only by subjects of the 
Rulers and citizens of the U.K. and the Colonies. 
The complaint of the Chinese community, and of 
other Malayan domiciled people, is that birth in 
the Federation does not confer nationality and 
citizenship on the non-Malay except in the ‘two 
British Settlements. The MCA President, Sir 
Cheng-lock Tan, has complained of this discrimina- 
tion. One stroke of the pen, he said, had disenfran- 
chised more than a million Chinese in the Federation. 
They had been deprived of their pre-war status as 
“British-protected persons.” Actually birth in the 
British protected Malay States has never conferred 
British nationality despite the much-quoted judg- 
ment in 1932 of the Supreme Court of the Federated 
States, while until 1952 there were no State laws 
which gave State nationality to non-Malays except 
through naturalization. The complications attract 
continuous criticism, and must do so so long as the 
Federation remains what it is—a federation for 
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STABILISATION OF PHILIPPINE ECONOMY 


The Philippines suffered after the war from 
low production, capital flight, unstable internal 
conditions and deteriorating security, a fall in 
exports and heavy imports depressing domestic 
production. To stabilise the position the US sup- 
ported the Phil. economy by military expenditure of 
US forces, pension payments to war veterans, war 
damage payments, surplus grants which totalled 
between 1946/49 over US$1” billion. Thus no 
foreign payment deficit arose, and a semblance of 
prosperity in the Phil. and rebuilding of the nation 
was observed. But high consumption at high prices 
continued while imports poured into the country. 
This situation, while at first beneficial to the 
Filipinos, had to be changed if stability was to return 
to the nation. The wholesale price and the cost of 
living index in the US rose after the war by 55% 
and 85% resp. against 1937, but in the Phil. the index 
figures were up by 400% and 450% respectively. 
With the decline in US disbursements the Phil. 


Government had to impose import and exchange > 


controls which now, after six years, have proved of 
beneficial effect for the nation. The fear of infla- 
tion is gone. The Korean war boom contributed to 
the quick recovery of economic stability in the Phil. 
Balance of payment worries are a thing of the past, 
import control has been relaxed, exports have 
improved, industrialisation is progressing. 


The early post-war period found the Philippines 


on an importing spree with the excess over exports. 


mounting year after year. The country’s trade 
deficit grew ever larger and her dollar reserves 
were whittled down to an alarming low point. To 
the economic planners of the nation, the hand- 
writing was on the wall. So, in 1949, a drastic 
move was taken: import controls were imposed 
which intended to curtail the import of less essential 
articles to conserve the dwindling foreign exchange 
resources for more basic needs, and also to promote 


administrative purposes of nine Malay States and 
two British Settlements. A simpler code will be 
possible only when the allegiance of the Federal 
citizen to the Rulers or to the Queen is replaced by 
allegiance to a sovereign Federation. 


The misconception that the Federation Agree- 
ment and subsequent amendments took from the 
domiciled communities a British or a Malayan state 
nationality nevertheless persists and bedevils the 
just and proper contention that Federal citizenship 
should be the birthright of all. Birth in Penang or 
Malacca confers unquestioned citizenship of the 
It is in the Malay States 
that the change has to be sought, and it is a change 
the protecting Power can hardly make. It was 
tried once in the McMichael Treaties, which the 
Malays promptly boycotted. 


No. 650. 


local industries. Since then the import control 
system has undergone a series of changes both 
administratively and in basic pattern. In December 
1949, when exchange controls were imposed by the 
Central Bank, the restriction was extended to items 
not then subject to the provisions of the import 
control law. Upon the enactment of Republic Act 


No. 426 in May 1950, all imports were subjected to 


licensing and definite percentage provisions prescrib- 
ed on “quota” goods. 


During the first semester of 1951, quantitative 
restrictions on essential medicines, canned foods, 
and certain producer goods were lifted and in July 


1951, a more liberal import policy was pursued in 


accordance with the provisions of Republic Act 
In subsequent months, however, the 
number of “decontrolled” items was considerably 
reduced and the importation of certain articles was 
completely banned. Finally, with the expiration of 
the last of the Import Control laws in July 1953, 
the Central Bank assumed the function of regulating 
imports through its powers over the disposition of 
dollar exchange. 


The extent to which import controls have 
affected the economy varied through these different 
stages. In many instances, unexpected and unfavor- 
able repercussions took place. Despite controls the 
volume of imports reached its highest level in 1949 
as importers and dealers built up inventories in 
anticipation of more stringent measures. A radical 
drop in imports in 1950 followed which brought 
about an acute shortage in the supply of many. 
imported commodities and high prices. Relaxation 
of import policies in 1951 swung the pendulum and 
excessive imports were made far beyond the normal 
requirements of the economy and they threatened 
the growth of local industries. Administrative 
difficulties in the enforcement of import regulations 
caused many complaints. But with all their imper- 
fections, import controls have served their purpose 
and have been the leading factor for the favourable 
development of the economy. As there is no effec- 
tive tariff system import control was and remains 
a necessity. International reserves have _ been 
maintained at the theoretically safe level of US$300 
million notwithstanding the recent liberalisation in 
the allocation of foreign exchange for imports. 
International payments have been balanced. 


The impact of restrictions on the pattern of 
imports was very significant. In the early postwar 
period, the splurge in the import of non-essential 
commodities and consumer goods far exceeded the 
flow of producer goods such as machinery and 
equipment necessary for the rehabilitation of local 
industries. With the adoption of qualitative con- 
trols, however, this dangerous trend was checked 
and a shift in the category of imports was gradually 
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effected. While adequate provisions were made for 
the items necessary for the maintenance of healch 
and decent living standards, the quotas for less 
important goods including those that are being 
produced or could be produced locally at reasonable 
cost and quality were reduced to facilitate the 
continuous import of capital goods. By 1952, about 
one-half of total imports consisted of capital goods 
and raw materials and in the ensuing years, the 
ratio of producer goods to the total reached almost 
two-thirds. 


Furthermore, import restrictions, together with 
the exchange tax and other tax measures, greatly 
stimulated and boosted local industrial production. 
The protection offered by import control and the 
demand created for local products attracted both 
domestic and foreign capital to investment in manu- 
facturing. Foreign suppliers established local plants, 
induced by the substantial reduction in the import 
of their products. Domestic production gradually 
offset the curtailment in the import of processed 
and prepared products, chemical elements, drugs 
and pharmaceuticals, textile, paper and leather 
manufactures, cement and glass products and other 
semi-durable articles. Agricultural production was 
also enhanced as the demand for local raw materials 
was increased. The exploitation of the bountiful 
natural resources of the Philippines is now seriously 
studied everywhere. 


With the growth of domestic production came 
the expansion in the total volume of foreign and 
domestic commerce. The value of imports in 1953 
was lower than that of 1948 by P280 million but 
the value of local agricultural and manufacturing 
output traded in the market was higher by P780 
million. Individual sales of some import houses 
have declined due to import controls, but the volume 
of transactions of domestic traders has considerably 
gone up. 


As domestic productivity rose, more money 
income and a bigger aggregate effective demand 
were generated. Local products were increasingly 
able to satisfy the demand and, at the same time, 
to offset the reduction in the volume of imports; 
thus, prices of imported and local products declined. 
The prices of imported commodities reached their 
highest levels in 1951, climbing to 1% times the 
pre-control level. These were the result of the 
delayed reaction of prices on the drastic cuts of 
imports in the preceding year and the imposition of 
new and higher taxes. But from then on, the 
movement of prices was characterized by a strong 
downward tendency. By September 1954, the 
wholesale prices of domestic goods stood at 84 per- 
cent and of imported goods at 124 percent of the 
1949 levels. On the average, the general price index 
was 8 percent lower in spite of the 17 percent 
exchange tax levy, the higher ordinary sales tax, 
and the inclusion of substantial mark-ups in the 
tax base. There is, therefore, no deficiency in the 
current exchange allocation for imports to meet the 
demands of the public. The aggregate import 
allocation for 1954 was more than $490 million, an 
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amount very close to the value of imports in the 
pre-conirol years. Certain non-essential foreign 
goods are still not allowed but ample allocations 
have been made for essential items. A _ sizeable 
amount of the allocations for essential consumer 
and producer goods in the last two semesters 
remained unutilized. The present import budget of 
the Central Bank has satisfied the requirements of 


the public for essential and for capital goods and 
raw materials. 


A new import contro} law should now be 
enacted to step-up economic development and io 
serve as a substitute measure for the ineffective 


tariff system of the country. Along these lines, the 


Central Bank has already excluded from the list of 
commodicies for which exchange may be made 
available those goods thai are being produced locally 
in sufficient quantities at reasonable cost and of 
competitive guality. Commodities that can be 
procured locally but not in adequate quantity are 
classified under the non-essential categories. In the 
allocation of foreign exchange to producers, the 
Bank is giving priority to those enterprises contri- 
buting most to increasing the level of incomes by 
employing local labor and resources, to dollar-saving 
and dollar-producing industries, and to those firms 
producing basic consumption and producer goods. 
The future policy will be gradually declining quotas 
for commodities that could be manufactured or 
raised locally if given the necessary impetus. The 
blending of local substitutes with imported products, 
such as gasoline with alcohol, and wheat with 
cassava flour, is being studied. Further, assembly 
and processing plants are required to use gradually 


increasing amounts of local materials in their 
production. 


Import controls, to a large extent, have provided 
the proper climate ‘for investments and promoted 
the establishment of new industries. These new 


industries could not all survive foreign competition — 


without adequate government protection. As the 
Philippines has not yet full control over its currency 
and may not yet impose tariffs nor quotas on 
United States products, the elimination of import 
controls would cause the newly-established indus- 
tries to disintegrate as was the case with the 
industries developed during the Japanese occupation 
period which were wiped out upon resumption of 
free trade relations with the United States. Removal 
of import control would precipitate a fall in national 
output, intensify the unemployment problem, revive 
the recurring balance of payment difficulties, con- 
tract the volume of foreign commerce and push back 
the economy to its precarious position before 1949. 
The country cannot afford to do away with exchange 
restrictions on imports and will have to impose 
import quotas and to revise the present outmoded 
tariff structure. In anticipation of the eventual 
termination of free trade with U.S. and to protect 
local industries from the competition offered by 
goods coming from foreign countries, the Tariff 
Commission has commenced planning for the 
installation of a new tariff structure. Tariffs are 
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REVOLUTIONARY CHANGES IN CHINA’S FAR WEST 


The work of opening up the remoter parts of North- 
west and South-west China goes on apace, and neither the 
desert fringes of the Gobi nor the appalling mountain wastes 
of China’s far west, or the dense mountain jungle of the 
Yunnan borderlands are the refuge they once were to the 
tides of change and of history. Landlocked Kweichow, with 
its minorities, its backwardness and its remoteness from all 
association with the national economy, has been broken into 
along the improved and extended highway leading into it 
from Kwangsi, and now the trunk highway linking’ the 
capitals of Kweichow and Yunnan _ provinces is being re- 
modelled. When the highway is improved the time of travel 
between the two cities will be shortened. The road will be 
safer and will be able to carry far more traffic. The work 
now involved includes the reduction of gradients, the widen- 
ing of the rcad surfaces and the increasing of the load capa- 
city of the bridges. 


In the formerly remote West cultivation and population 
alike are scanty in comparison with the congested central and 
eastern provinces, but there is room for great development. 
The main hopes, however, are centred on the belief of great 
mineral wealth in these mountain ranges, to which many 
young geologists have been sent in recent years. Various 
discoveries have already been reported. One of the most re- 
cent, still farther afield, was the anthracite coalfield unearth- 


less burdensome to administer and more acceptable 
to the businessman. They have a more permanent 
character and can be designed to allow for a reason- 
able degree of flexibility. They should become the 
principal source of government revenue. 
as the original provisions of the Bell Trade Agree- 
ment remain in force, and with more than two-thirds 
of Philippine imports coming from the United 
States, it will not be possible to erect a tariff system 
suitable for the protection of local industries, and 
compatible with the economic development goals of 
the country. Negotiations were recently conducted 
in Washington for the removal of certain aspects of 
the Bell Trade Act and the substitution of a new 
trade arrangement. 


The foreign exchange rate of the peso has 
remained officially unchanged. There will be no 
devaluation as was feared before. One peso equals 
officially 50 US cents. The peso is a controlled 
currency and in practically all cases permission for 
transfers must be obtained from the Central Bank 
which is the exchange control. In March 1951, the 
17” exchange tax was introduced and this together 
with the earlier import control caused the emergence 
of an unofficial or black market rate. Every sale 
of exchange is taxed in the Phil. at 17% but excep- 
tions are made in the case of essential articles, 
capital equipment, raw materials, students’ allow- 
ances, insurance premia. The black market rate 
has been stabilised since a long time; there are 
fluctuations but on the whole the rate is about 
33 US cents per peso, ie. a 33% discount of the 
official rate. 


As long 


ed by the builders of the Chinghai-Tibet highway last 
August in Chinghai. Experts of the Ministry of Fuel Indus- 
tries in Peking estimate the reserves in this coalfield to be 
rich. It is, however, over 14,000 feet above sea level, but 
very near the old caravan route across the sparsely popu- 
lated plateau, which the motor highway closely follows for 
the greater part of the distance. Truckloads of the coal are 
now going regularly to Lhasa and other points along the high- 
way and very welcome it must be to the Chinese garrisons and 
perhaps to some of the Tibetan officials in the capital. 


At the same time the Communists are applying to the 
herdsmen the same stimulus to greater production now so 
common in the industrial and mining centres. A _ provincial 
conference of herdsmen and peasants in the new year at 
Sining agreed to increase the livestock in Chinghai, one of 
the major cattle-breeding centres. Sheep are to go up by 
15% and cattle by nine per cent over 1954. 
stock breeding and farming methods were also discussed at 
the conference, at which peasant delegates described how 
they had succeeded in growing new varieties of winter wheat. 
apples, peanuts, cabbages and other crops not growing in the 
province before. Hunan, China’s famous rice bowl province, 
which has suffered badly from the floods in 1954, plans a 
50% increase in the acreage of double crop rice this year. 


A new capital for the Thai and Chingpo minority na- 
tionalities called Mangshih is being created in the Tehung 
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area of Yunnan, and it is being made as attractive and pre- 7 
sentable as possible in these remote parts. There is even a 
hospital offering free medical treatment in the north of the 
town while the administrative building of the government, in 
the southern part, is surrounded by bamboos and orchids. 
The new market has become quite a noisy and bustling place. 
There is even a middle school with over 100 pupils. The 
State trading company, tax bureau, food bureau and ware- 
houses have been set up in the bamboo, banyan, and banana 
groves and the Luhsi experimental station stands by the 
side of the green coffee trees. Ze 
Mangshih is located on the Yunnan frontier. It was ™ 
almost totally destroyed during the resistance to Japan, when © 
the Japanese sent in forces from Burma. New homes have 
been built on the debris of the old. The population is still eeseeeeeeaeeeeee0 eeoeeeeeee @ 
small, and has only slightly increased to 869 households. ® e 
Trees have been planted on both sides of the streets, and ® 4 
given names in Thai, Chingpo and China such as Unity Street, ° 4 
Peace Street, New Life Street. Anti-malarial work has also 
At the same time work cadres to take charge, under ° : 
the Chinese, of teams detailed for compulsory and other ; | . 
labour, are being turned out in large numbers by the seven » NAY pe regi 
Nationalities Institutes in the Central, Northwest, Southwest, e a CcOoMmPaA Eb. . Suge 
Central-South, Yunnan, Kweichow, and Kwangsi areas. More ®@ | . suck 
than 12,300 students have attended these institutes in the ° ESTABLISHED 1841 ’ but 
past four years, and 7,650 of various. nationalities have ; m noti 
graduated. There are in addition the Sinkiang Nationalities Pro¢ 
Institute, the Yenpien University, the Inner Mongolian e e tinu 
Normal College, the Peking Hui (Muslim) Nationality In- e . peri 
stitute, and a variety of others under the control of pro- ® ” of 1 
-vincial and municipal authorities. In the Northwest there 
is an art school. In all these institutes there are more than : | : Ric 
10,000 students. . e 
Most of the students in the seven nationalities in- EXPORTERS the 
stitutes come from the frontier lands, the mountainous and ¢ 
| pastoral areas. There are workers, peasants, herdsmen and 
literates among them. Some of them are akhuns, living e e on 
buddhas, heads of thousand households, lamas, local princes ® e ine¢ 
and chieftains. They have different religious beliefs, speak ° i .. goe 
different languages and lead different kinds of life. Their INSURANCE thr 
cultural level varies a good deal, but they are respected and e 2 rice 
taken care of in the same way. Some of the student gra- e e rat 
duates have taken up leadership work. One of the former ® e spe 
students is now Vice-Chairman (under a Chinese of course) © LE OWDS ° | ed 
in the Li and Miao Minorities Autonomous Area in Hainan, : AGENTS ° lan 
and another (the Thai Tao Yu-liang) is the Vice-Chairman of z gen 
the Hsu-shuang-pan-na Thai Nationality Autonomous Area. e ° ma 
Of 27 Mongolian students who graduated from the Northwest ® . sul 
Institute and went to work in the Ngochina Banner Auto- ® . cha 
Ares, in six became section chiefs or their HEAD OFFICE: ric 
eputies and two became village chiefs. They are generall | me 
capable of keeping in close contact with “with los: 
positive enthusiasm” and of seriously carrying out the na- e . int 
tionality policies. e P. O. Box 56 * in 
In the Communist training centres at Yunchanghung Cables: GILMAN 
(Cheli), on the border near the Mekong, and elsewhere on e * ie 
the Yunnan borders, activists of all the local minority peoples ® ° ies 
rained they are sent out and absorbed by the basic’ or- ; i le 
ganizations as rural cadres and as cecariae personnel to Associated with: = 
implement the central policies. GILMAN & CO. (U.K.) LTD., i 
| Or 
It was reported from Kunming at the end of October | Lanter mc 
that more and more youths of all minorities in Hsi-shuang- GILMAN & CO. (AFRICA) PTY. LTO., of 
panne jad taken part in the activities of construction and Durban and Johannesburg mi 
political power. In the autonomous area, 600 “intellectuals” | 
(meaning literates), revolutionary youth and children of the 
workers all took part in the work. | | vere © ea 
a 
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ASIA 


AND THE FAK EAS! - 


(October 1953 to March 1954) 


Part IV 


PRICE MOVEMENT 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


There was no marked trend in wholesale prices in the 
region during the period. In some raw materials such as 


sugar, the price changes were hardly significant; in others: 


such as jute, copra and coconut oil, changes were marked, 
but the trend was not uniform. Tea, tin and cotton showed 
noticeable upward trends for different reasons, only tea gave 
solid ground for optimism. Rubber con- 
tinued its downward movement at the beginning of the 
period, but appeared to have reached the trough by the end 
of March. 


Rice 


Undoubtedy the most significant price movement was 
the downward trend of rice prices. This. affected the 
economies of the rice-exporting countries of the region, and 
continues it may have important effects 
on the entire regional economy, including the distribution of 
income between countries of the region, and ultimately, if it 
goes far enough, between the town and the _ countryside 
throughout Asia. After the second world war the trade in 
rice was largely controlled by governments. There was 
rationing to prevent famine prices from emerging, there were 
special procurements in government-to-government contracts, 
and in the two major exporting countries (Burma and Thai- 
land) steps were taken to prevent rising rice prices from 
generating inflationary increases in incomes. Moreover, 
many of the importing countries, at one time or another, 
subsidised the price of imported rice. Hence the impact of 
changes in the price of rice on the real incomes both of 
rice-growers and of rice-eaters was reduced by government 
measures. As a result peasants gained less and other people 
lost less from rising rice prices. This fact must be taken 
into account in assessing the effects of the current change 
in the trend. Of the rice-exporting countries Burma adapt- 
ed itself most rapidly to the changed situation and secured 
a substantial share of the government-to-government con- 
tracts at reduced prices. Free market prices in Hongkong 
and Singapore fell sharply during the period. Thailand made 
concessions in quality, in loading charges and in foreign 
exchange, as well as in its government-to-government con- 
tracts, but still found difficulty in moving its stocks. So 
long as the fall in the export price of rice remains fairly 
moderate the chief effects are likely to be falls in the incomes 
of the Governments of Burma and Thailand, with relatively 
minor effects on peasant incomes, and improvements in the 
position of the Governments of India and Japan, through re- 
duction in their expenditure on rice, and a fairly slight fall 
in the cost of living. Because the region is a net importer 
of wheat, such a fall may prove sufficient to absorb present 


following the fall earlier in 1953. 


rice production, provided that the price of wheat is reason- 
ably maintained in spite of the large surplus now in 
existence. A heavy fall in export prices would have a re- 
stricting effect upon development programmes provided al- 
ternate sources of revenue are not available. It may be 
necessary to give more serious consideration to the impli- 
cations of the present situation in several of the countries 
of Asia in which agricultural productivity is likely to in- 
crease by a greater proportion than income as a result of 
village development schemes and irrigation projects. Food 
supplies may well exceed effective demand while large num- 
bers are still underfed. 


Copra and Coconut Oil 


The price of copra and coconut oil which had risen by 30 
per cent or more from 1952 levels in the early part of 1953 
and fallen back moderately in the middle of the year, rose 
again during the early months of the period, and fell back’ 
during the first few months of 1954 to about the mid-1953 
level. The rise during the latter months of 1953 was a 
result of active demand from Europe and India, but increas- 
ing supplies from Africa of other edible oils, as well as 
increased exports from the Philippines, relieved the shortage, 
and large sales of cottonseed oil by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in the United States brought about a decline 
in the prices of both copra and coconut oil. At the close of 
the period the price was, however, still well above 1952 
levels. 


Tea and Sugar 


The rise in the price of tea was a result of a decline 
in production in India due to unfavourable weather, an in- 
crease in demand and a shortage of coffee and cocoa. In 
sugar, price changes were relatively unimportant, a slight 
fall at the beginning of the period was offset by a rise at 
the end. 


Cotton 


Among textile materials, cotton showed a rising trend 
This could be attributed 
to increasing demand and falling stocks in the region, where 
textile production expanded under the influence of develop- 
ment plans, but it was also largely a result of absorption of 
part of the year’s record. crop by the United States price 
support scheme. This, together with exchange considerations, 
protected Asian markets from direct and indirect pressure. 


Save 


Jute prices were affected by considerable uncertainties 
as a result of the simultaneous impact of several new factors. 
Chief of these was the drastic restriction of acreage in 
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Pakistan. The extent to which this would affect output was 
not known, and a sharp rise in prices followed the announce- 
ment of the official Pakistan estimate of the crop. This esti- 
mate, however, was widely believed to be too conservative, 
and the price subsequently declined. The reduction of the 
Indian export duty on hessian in September also affected 
demand not only from the Indian mills but from their over- 
seas competitors. Uncertainty about their future competi- 
tive position caused irregularities in the market: A further 
contributory factor was the Indian ban on future trading. 


Hemp and Sisal 


The prices of abaca, the raw material of Manila hemp, 
and also of sisal, fell generally during the period, probably 
mainly as a delayed result of the fall in jute prices earlier 
in 1958. 


Rubber 


The fall in the price of rubber, which had been fairly 
continuous since 1951, came to an end during the period. In 
the United States the lowest point was reached in October 
1953, and the rise began in February 1954. In other mar- 
kets, the fall continued almost to the end of the period. The 
instability of the price of this product was a matter of major 
importance to the economies of Malaya and Indonesia, and 
of considerable importance also to Ceylon, the British terri- 
tories in Borneo, Thailand, and the States of Cambodia, Laos 
and Viet-Nam. Freer competition with the synthetic product 
seemed to have introduced a stabilizing factor on the de- 
mand side, although at a fairly low level. 


Tin 


Continued low prices of tin during 1953 led to some 
slight contraction in supply, and the increase in world stocks 
almost ceased when substantial agreement was reached on 
a plan for a buffer stock to stabilize the price of the metal, 
and the United States announced that its stocks would not 
be used to hamper any such agreement. The rise in tin 
price, however, could hardly be attributed to this compara- 
tively minor contraction in supply. It was due to specula- 
tive factors arising from the signature of this agreement and 
increase in the insecurity of the main tin-producing areas. 
The combined effect of these price changes on the balances 
of payments of countries in the region has already been 
considered elsewhere. In general, balances of payments 
were affected far more by quantum changes than by prices. 
This was a result of the divergence of the trends of the differ- 
ent prices and the mutually compensating effects of different 
movements in the economies of different countries. In al- 
most all the countries with extensive trade in the region it 
was possible to set a rising trend against a falling one in 
the export pattern: tea or tin against rubber, sugar against 
~ copra, cotton against wheat. The chief exceptions to this 
general statement were found among the food exporting 
countries. Thailand suffered severely in its terms of trade. 
In Burma the fall in the price index was quite marked, 
though the change in the terms of trade was less certain 
because of price falls in some of Burma’s imports. In gen- 
eral, monetary factors were not important influences on in- 
ternal price levels during the period. The after effects of 
the devaluation of the piastre in Viet-Nam had some in- 
fluence at the beginning of the period; inflationary impacts 
were noted in Korea (South) and Indonesia and to a smaller 
extent in China, both Taiwan and the mainland. Less im- 
portant but not wholly insignificant were the effects of con- 
traction of credit and stricter budgeting in Ceylon. There 
were, however, no really important changes in general price 
levels. 
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COST OF LIVING 


In general the region’s cost of living declined but not 


in proportion to the fall in the price of rice in the region’s 
free markets. In individual cases, as in Taiwan, Japan and 
Pakistan, balance of payments difficulties led to inflationary 
factors or to import restrictions that offset the effect of 
the fall in the price of rice. In others, as in Thailand, the 
domestic price was relatively little affected. The fall in 
the export price of rice in Burma was accompanied by a 
fairly substantial fall in the cost of living. Import duties 
were revised partly to bring in more revenue in order to 
offset possible losses by the State Agricultural Marketing 
Board. Though the increased duties affected the local cost 
of some items of consumption, the abolition of the former 


preferential duties and the trade agreement with Japan 


brought in considerable quantities of cheap goods which 
helped to lower the retail price level. 


In Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam large imports which 
weakened the exchange position had the incidental effect of 
reducing the pressure on the cost of living that the war 
would otherwise have caused. The effects of the devalua- 


tion of the piastre appeared to have worked themselves out 


fairly early in the period. Falling rice prices had more 
effect on working class than on middle class living costs, 


and the index for labourers in Saigon actually fell during. 


1954. Inflationary forces led to some slight rises in non- 


food prices but substantial price stability was achieved in 


the period under review. 


In Ceylon, where a rise in the cost of living had been 
recorded in 19538, a reduction of the index was made possible 
by three factors: the fall in the world price of sugar at 
the beginning of the period, the rubber-rice contract with 
mainland China, and the falling world price of rice. Con- 
tinued deflationary policy by the government also con- 
tributed to the general downward tendency with a fall in 
money wages and a slight rise in real wages. Profits result- 
ing from the fall in the world price of sugar made it pos- 
sible for the government, without affecting the total amount 
of food subsidies, to increase the subsidy on rice and bring 
down the cost of the ration. This reduced the index in 
October, and further in November. Large arrivals of rice 
from mainland China under the rice-rubber agreement, and 
later the promise of continued supplies of cheap rice from 
Burma, confirmed the fall already achieved. The total fall 
however was only six points from 114 to 108 during the 
six months under review. 


In Taiwan a favourable position on the international 
account was accompanied by a mildly inflationary situation. 
Military expenditures kept the budget unbalanced and there 
was some upward pressure on local prices. Food prices fell 
in October well below the September level, and stayed 
low until February while the general index remained little 
changed throughout the period. From February, food prices 
also showed an upward tendency. 


It is impossible to give price figures for mainland 
China, corresponding to the indices of the cost of living 
in other countries of the region. With an officially con- 
trolled economy, the price indices that are relevant are 
different for different groups, and only official prices are 
likely to be quoted. The fact that food crops for 1953 
were no more than equal to those of 1952 while active 
development work created new demands represented a poten- 
tially inflationary situation, to which the export of food to 
Ceylon contributed slightly. Measures to combat this infla- 
tionary pressure included the issue in December 1953 of 
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1954 National Construction Bond amounting to 6 billion 
People’s Yuan (PY) at 4 per cent repayable in eight 
years. By March 26, 1954 this issue was_ reported 
as oversubscribed by 7 per cent. A further measure 
was the attempt to absorb surplus funds, paid to peasants 
under the State food-purchase campaign, by promoting rural 
savings deposits at preferential interest rates (1.5 per cent 
per month for 1-3 months deposits, 2 per cent for 3-6 
months deposits). Savings deposits’in People’s Bank 
branches throughout the country were claimed to be 
PY4,000,000 million, more than three times the figure for 
November 1953, by the end of January. The inflationary 
effect of the total situation appeared to be negligible during 
1953 and the official price index rose by less than 1 per cent. 
In early 1954, while the official rate of exchange was PY4,270 
to the Hongkong dollar, free market rates in Hongkong 
rose to PY8,000 in mid-March and PY10,000 in mid-April. 
These rates were attributed to upward effects on internal 
prices of the collection of food, the introduction of rationing 
in large cities, and the issue of large denomination notes. 


Hongkong experienced a fall in the cost of living mainly 
on account of lower prices of rice from Thailand. A con- 
tributory factor was the over-stocking of some food prc- 
ducts as a result of the decline in Hongkong’s exports. The 
cost of living in India was effected both by the fall in the 
price of rice and by delayed deflationary influences and 
unemployment which resulted from earlier financial policy. 
The almost continuous upward tendency of the cost of living 
in recent years in India was reversed, and the fall, though 
only very moderate, was sustained. The terms of India’s 
rice agreement with Burma enabled the government to sell 
imported rice at the same price as local rice without loss, 
since the effective price was only £35 per ton. 


In Indonesia, the cost of living, after a fall at the 
beginning of the period, rose at the end of the year and then 
fell again. The changes were hardly significant in view of 
the strains to which the economy was subjected through 
its serious losses of foreign exchange. The food situation 
remained satisfactory because of increased local production 
of rice. Import control was tightened up following a tem- 
porary liberalisation in the middle of 1953, and this was 
probably one of the factors preventing a fall in the cost 
of living index. Exchange difficulties and the general in- 
flationary situation resulting from very inadequate budgetary 
control and the impossibility of preventing loss of exchange 
and flight of capital through smuggling, exerted an upward 
pressure on prices that offset the fall in international food 
prices. There was a slight fall at the beginning of the 
period, followed by a much larger rise and a subsequent 
slight fall at the end. 


In spite of strenuous deflationary efforts the cost of 
living in Japan showed no tendency to fall, though the speed 
of its rise was checked. This was partly because the rice 
situation in Japan was poor during the period, as a result 
of bad weather in the previous season. The fall in the 


- world price of rice had little effect on the official cost of 


living. In the past it had been necessary to subsidize the 
price of imported rice in order to operate a rationing scheme, 
because of Japanese preference for the home _ produced 
variety. Partly by purchasing at lower prices the govern- 
ment was able to reduce the amount appropriated for cereal 
subsidies from Y30,000 million in 1953/54 to Y9,000 million 
in 1954/55, but the cost of rationed rice to the consumer 
actually rose from Y68 to Y76.5 per kilogramme. The free 
market price of rice, however, fell by about 20 per cent 
between September 1953 and March 1954. 
and miscellaneous items showed the upward trend. 


Fuel and light 
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In Korea (South) inflationary factors, arising from the 
urgent needs of reconstruction and rehabilitation, dominated 
the situation. Strenuous efforts to increase both production 
and imports. which checked the rise in wholesale prices for 
most commodities other than textiles early in 1954, failed 
to prevent a rise in the cost of living which increased 
throughout the period with only minor reactions. 


In Malaya the effect of the falling price of rice on the 
free market caused a substantial fall in the rice element 
in the cost of living for all races. Reduced offtake of 
rationed rice was reported and there was some substitution 
of free-market rice for rationed rice. Though imports of 
free market rice were restricted for a time to prevent dis- 
organisation of the market, the effect of this substitution 
was favourable to the real cost of living. 


The cost of living in Pakistan was affected by con- 
flicting factors which resulted in a level substantially un- 
changed during the period. Food prices exhibited the ten- 
dency to fall which was characteristic of the whole region, 
while balance of payments difficulties and consequent import 
restrictions raised the prices of imported goods. Develop- 
ment work was actively maintained while increased supplies 
were coming forward as a result of earlier develop- 
ment work. An attempt was made, early in 1954, to achieve 
a standstill in textile prices by agreement with. private 
traders, but it was not possible to prevent all non-food goods 
from yielding to inflationary pressure. 


In the Philippines, falling prices of foreign rice were 
not an important influence on the cost of living, since the 
islands produced in 1953 more than enough rice for their 
own requirements. The general improvement in the rice 
situation was however a factor favouring lower food prices. 
After remaining more or less stable during the latter part 
of 19538, the cost of living moved down quite sharply during 
the last two months of the period. 


In Thailand the effect of the new exchange structure 
on the cost of living was rather uncertain. More favourable 
rates for a very limited number of necessities kept down 
the cost of living by offsetting the increased cost of other 
imports. The fall in export prices of rice had little effect 
on the cost of living, since the domestic price of rice was 
stabilized by the government rice monopoly and the special 
export rates of exchange for rice. The official cost of living 
index number fell by a few points, but the tendency was 
upward again at the end of the period. There were signifi- 
cant inflationary factors at work, including government 
borrowing from the Central Bank of an additional Baht 
1,600 million during the period. 


CONCLUSION 


The general price situation was not wholly unfavourable 
and there was certainly no marked deterioration. But the 
recovery of raw material prices gave little cause for con- 
fidence and the cumulative effects to balance of payment 
difficulties were beginning to cause some strain. Increasing 
efforts may be needed to sustain the development work 
which is the source of the more hopeful elements in the 
present situation. So far, where import restrictions were 
imposed there was no marked rise in the cost of living; and 
where there was deflationary policy there was no apparent 
secondary contractions. Hardly any of the development 
plans were curtailed as a result of the deterioration in the 
terms of trade over recent years and this was a real achieve- 
ment. | 


(END) 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM JAPAN 


Cotton. Cloth Export 


Japan became the world’s largest exporter country of 
cotton cloth last year, with 1,277,395,000 square yards 
shipped abroad during the year, some 360 million square 
yards or 40 percent more than the previous year. The 
amount also established the highest record for the postwar 


period. Runner-up countries are: ; 
(in 1,000 sq yds) 
Country Total export 
. estimated for 1954 
India (Jan.-Aug. °54) 568,914 800,000 
United Kingdom (Jan.-Aug. °54) 578,832 630,000 
United States (Jan.-Aug. °54) 397,303 600,000 


Export of cotton yarn during the year amounted to 
29,541,000 pounds, showing a rise of some 8 million pounds 
over the like figure of the preceding year, even though it 
fell a little short of the 29,550,000 pounds recorded in 1952. 

Year-to-year breakdown of cotton cloth and yarn export 
in the recent years is shown hereunder: 


Cotton Cloth in Cotton Yarn 


Year 1,000 sq yds in 1,000 lbs 


The export values of cotton cloth and yarn during the 
year, ie. Y90,853 million and Y8,489 million, were both 
below the Y114,255 million and Y11,749 million for 1951; 
spinners have sold their goods at low prices last year. 


Automobile Export 


The total amount of Japanese-made automobiles exported 
during 1954 was $4,046,000. When compared with the 
amount of the preceding year, it was some US$560,000 less, 
showing a 12.2 percent drop. Since some years ago, traders 
and manufacturers have been looking forward to improve- 
ment of automobile export but inactive overseas shipment 
last year caused disappointment. 


Export of Rolling Stock 


Export of rolling stock in the current fiscal year became 
active in the second half period. Only two export contracts 
for Y200 million were concluded by the end of September; 
one of them was eleven steam locomotives to India and the 
other two passenger coaches for the Philippines. In the 
second half, business turned better and total amount of the 
contracts rose to more than four billion yen. 
large enquiries under negotiation which, should result in 
business amounting to seven billion yen. Industrialists 
expect total export contract for 1954 fiscal year to exceed 
Y10 billion, against Y5,500 million for 1953 fiscal year. 
Contracts since October include Y200 million to Thailand, 
Y460 m. to Argentina, Y3,260 m. to India, Y25 m. to 
Formosa, and Y750 m. to Burma, covering steam and Diesel 
engines, passenger coaches, tank cars, freight wagons, etc. 
Business under negotiation: 55 electric cars and seven 
Diesel locomotives to Argentina, 100 passenger coaches to 
Egypt, 50 passenger coaches to the Philippines, 74 passenger 
coaches and freight cars to Pakistan, 15 electric locomotives, 
100 electric cars and 1,000 freight wagons to India. 


Export Rise 


Export declarations in December amounted to US$193 
million, showing a 25.4 percent rise from previous month, 
and established highest record since end of war. This figure 
shows improvement of 41.5 percent over the like figure of 
December 1953, and 89 percent increase from monthly 
average for the previous year. Broken down by areas, $68 
million for dollar area, $77 million for sterling area, and 
$48 million for open-account area; compared with similar 
figures of November, showed advance of 29.9 percent, 35 
percent and 8 percent, respectively. From comparison with 
monthly averages for 1953, export to dollar and open-account 
area increased by 60.5 percent and 47 percent, whereas that 


There are 


to sterling area advanced by 168.5 percent. The improve- 
ment in export is accounted for by increased shipment of 
textile goods to United States and that of iron/steel pro- 
ducts to India. . 

The cumulative value of the export validation for 1954 
was raised to $1,610 million showing remarkable improve- 
ment of 31.2 percent over $1,227 million for preceding year. 
The total, which also established highest record for the 
post-war period, consists of $532 million (8.7% up from like 
figure of 1953) for dollar area $550 million (61% up) for 
sterling area, and $527 million (33.3% up) for open-account 
area, respectively. | 

Such favorable result in export during the year is 
attributable to the following facts: (1) Thanks to easing-up 
of import restrictions on Japanese goods in sterling area, 
shipments to the countries in the area increased. (2) De- 
mand for textile goods and iron/steel products grew unusually 
active in overseas markets. (3) Because of Government’s 
deflationary policy, traders concentrated efforts on selling 
abroad. (4) Special trade formulas, such as barter trade 
and combination transactions, greatly contributed to expan- 
sion of export. Government is now studying possibilities of 
discontinuing all sorts of such special trade formulas with 
an intention of normalizing foreign trade. 

In December, most important item of commodities was 
cotton goods (16.8% of the total), then follow machinery, 
iron/steel products, chemical fibre, and food & beverages. 


(Unit: $1,000) 
Dec. % Nov. % 
US$67,913(35.2) US$ 52,279(34.0) 
76,532(39.7) 56,697 (36.8) 
48,457(25.1) 44,884(29.2) 


Jan.-Dec. % 
US$532,309 (33.1) 
550,414 (34.2) 
527,349 (32.7) 


Dollar Export 
Sterling Export 
Open Account Export 


Total 192,902(100 ) 153,860(100 ) 1,610,072(100 ) 
Food & Beverages 16,010( 8.3) 12,356( 8.0) 143,977( 8.9) 
Textiles : 70,917(36.7) 58,982(38.4) 653,694(40.6) 

Cotton 32,459(16.8) 28,217(18.3) 324,972 (20.2) 
Raw Silk 5,345( 2.7) 3,976( 2.6) 47,139( 2.9) 
Silk 3,938( 2.1) 3,526( 2.3) 30,271(°1.9) 
Art. Fibre 20,074(10.4) : 15,975(10. 4) 130,561(11.2 
Wool 6,760( 3.5) 5,686( 3.7) 54,352( 3.4) 
Others 2,341( 1.2) 1,601( 1.0) 16,399( 1.0) 
Wood 6,971( 3.6) 5,806( 3.8) 54,440( 3.6) 
Paper 2,037( 1.4) 18,986( 1.2) 
Animals & Vegetables 3,027( 1.6) 2,239( 1.5) 22,408( 1.4) 
Chemicals 8,187( 4.2) 5,412( 3.5) 72,322( 4.5) 
Oil 1,060¢ 1.7) 675( 0.4) 15,989( 1.0) 
Non-Metallic Minerals: 7,951( 4.1) 6,571( 4.2) 74,013( 4.6) 
Pottery —s« 4,646( 2.4) 3,579( 2.3) 46,348( 2.9) 
Others 3,305(1 1.7) 2,992( 1.9) 27,665( 1.7) 
Metals: 36,804(19.1) 29,706(19.4) 251,985(15.6) 
Ferrous 27,116(14.1) 24,365(15.9) 203,635(12.6) 
Non-Ferrous 9,68&( 5.0) 5,341( 3.5) 48,350( 3.0). 
Machinery 21.908(14.2) 198,321(12.3) 
Miscellaneous 10,307 ( 5.4) 8,119( 5.3) 101,137( 6.3) 
192,902 (100 ) 153,860(100 ) 1,610,072(100 ) 
Main (Unit: $1,000) 
Destination Dee. Jan.-Dec. Main Commodity 
U.S.A. 35,594 267,092 Mis. 5,050 Wood 4,195 F. & B. 4,062 
R. Silk 3,894 Cott. 3,754 Silk 2,793 
Pott. 2,102 Mach. 1,886 
India aa 50,732 Ferrous *4,944 (2,211) Mach. 3,914 
2,211 
H.K. *9,346(1) 79,219 hoo 2,411 A. Fibre 1,163 F. & B. 1,700 
ott. 1,072 
U.K. *9,281(33) 54,967 A. & B. 4,183 Cott. *2,171(21) Wood 1,114 
Pakistan 9,232 55,335 Mach. 2,364 Cott. 804 A. Fibre 834 Ferrous 
613 
Formosa *7,414(31) 62,754 Chemicals 2,204 Mach. *1,747(17) Ferrous. 
*1,048(2) F. & B. 701 
Thailand *7 058 (1) 66,269 Cott. 2,511 Ferrous 1,731 Mach. 1,323 
Indonesia *6,692(6) 113,123 Cott. 2,525 <A. Fibre 1,958 Ferrous 935 
Mach. 674 
Argentina *6,167(2) 50,970 Ferrous 3,683 N. Ferrous 1,460 Mach. 444 
Singapore *5,679(1) 39,251 Cott. 1,557 A. Fibre 1,506 Ferrous 652 
| F. & B. 372 N.M.M. other 466 
~ Burma 5,037 47,248 Cott. 2,072 Ferrous 1,044 N. Ferrous 484 
P.I. *4,927(35) 32,147 Ferrous 1,889 A. Fibre 684 Cott. 645 

oy Mach. 424 Other Textile *308(1) 

Brazil *4,617(3) 84,507 Ferrous 2,197 Mach. 1,333 : 
Nigeria 4,435 27,785 Cott. 1,795 A. Fibre 1,582 Ferrous 672 
Australia 4,236 29,121 Cott. 1,834 Paper 815 F. & B. 286 ) 
Remarks: (1) Figures Marked * Include Payment in Free Dollar & 


Sterling Pound. 
Free Dollar & Sterling Pound Marked 
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SURVEY OF BUSINESS OF JAPANESE INDUSTRIES 


Part Ill 


FERTILIZER AND SODA 


Ammonium §sulphate:— 


Actual changes in the demand and supply position of 
ammonium sulphate in the 1953 fertilizer year (August 
1953 to July 1954) are shown in the following List No. 1: 


List No. 1 


Demand and Supply of Ammonium Sulphate 
in 1953 Fertilizer Year 


(In tons) 
Demand 
Domestic Month-end 
Production demand Export Total stock 
Brought over 99,894 
184,692 157,031 4,154 161,185 123,401 
192,604 161,602 194 161,796 154,209 
189,772 138,292 52,268 190,560 153,421 
184,169 118,116 29,957 148,073 189,517 
178,192 141,608 74,562 216,170 151,539 
202,692 163,206 16,617 179,823 174,408 
170,160 152,536 488 153,024 191,544 
211,674 185,603 14,690 200,293 202,925 
204,431 185,453 85,256 270,709 136,647 
222,396 198,839 91,176 290,315 58,728 
211,267 145,503 66,961 212,464 67,531 
208,546 106,634 26,744 133,378 142,699 


A demand and supply program set at the beginning 
of this year envisaged a total supply of 2,274,000 tons in- 
cluding 2,174,000 tons for production plus 100,000 tons 
brought over from last year and an overall demand of 1,700,- 
000 tons comprising an average domestic demand for the 
past three years and estimated amount of its increase. The 
program apparently was designed to give priority to do- 


—--- 


(1) Amount brought over from last year 

(2) Estimated output ea 

(3) Estimated domestic consumption 
(4) Reserves for adjustment of demand and supply 
(5) Estimated exports 


(6) Estimated stocks to be carried over to next year 


mestic demand, holding in respect of the spirit of two ferti- 
lizer bills then under discussion. Moreover, to meet special 
export requirements, the program included an additional 
258,000 tons. To do so, it was necessary to review monthly 
the actual demand and supply position of this fertilizer. 
Against this program actual results were that domestic de- 
mand showed an increase of 155,000 tons, while exports rose 
more than 200,000 tons to 463,000 tons. * Meanwhile, pro- 
duction also picked up by 187,000 tons due: largely to 
favorable power supply. As a result, the increased domestic 
demand was covered by an appropriation of month-end 
stocks reserved for coordination, while the increased exports 
were met by increased production and a balance of reserves. 
Background of such a demand and supply position was an 
increase in domestic demand, or increased purchases of fer- 
tilizer which emerged from farmers’ efforts to regain in the 
next year what was lost by poor crop due to cold weather 
and flood damage. Worldwide increased demand for ferti- 
lizer also boosted its export with the result that the industry 
this year has been able to see a substantial stability of 


demand and prices for the first time since the removal 


of fertilizer controls. 


With the turn of the 1954 fertilizer year, the ammonium 
sulphate industry again entered a semi-control stage as two 
fertilizer laws—the Emergency Law for Stabilization of 
Fertilizer Demand and Supply and the Emergency Measure 
Law for Rationalization of the Ammonium Sulphate In- 
dustry and Adjustment of Ammonium Sulphate Exports— 
were promulgated on June 10 as effective from the 1954 
fertilizer year. Bills on these two laws, after presented to 
the 16th Diet, were discussed continuously at the 17th and 
18th Extraordinary Diets and finally legislated in the 19th 
Diet. Behind the institution of these two laws was the fact 
that the so-called “bleeding”? exports of ammonium sulphate 
at the end of 1952 gave rise to a political issue as there 
prevailed a heavy criticism that consumers had been bur- 
dened with export losses arising from a wide difference 
between domestic and export prices. The law for stabiliza- 
tion of fertilizer demand and supply provides for establish- 
ment of a fertilizer deliberative council as an organ for 
consultation and making proposals, investigation by the 
Government into producer costs and institution of official 
prices. Meanwhile, the law for rationalization of fertilizer 
exports envisages recommendation of rationalization of the 
ammonium sulphate industry and establishment of an am- 
monium sulphate export company, an exclusive export or- 
ganization. The enforcement of the two laws featured the 
1954 fertilizer year as a big turning point for the nation’s 
ammonium sulphate industry. 


The first attempt inifiated on the basis of the new 
legislations was the determination of the following demand 
and supply program: 


94,000 tons (In terms of ammonium sulphate) 


2,400,000 tons ( ) 
1,780,000 tons ) 
175,000 tons ( ) 
470,000 tons ( ) 
69,000 tons ( ) 


Broken down by production item, the above program 


will be tabulated as List 2: 


List No. 2 


Demand and Supply Plan of Ammonium Sulphate 
for the 1954 Fertilizer Year 


Synthetic By-product Other's Total 
Supply 

Brought over from 1953 .... 73 3 18 94 
1,914 87 399 2,400 

Demand | 
Domestic demand ......... 1,312 380 1,780 
1,487 88 380 1,955 
Month-end stocks ........... 55 2 12 69 


Following the inauguration of the Ammonium Sulphate 
Export Corporation early in September, the Fertilizer Deli- 
berative Council submitted a report fixing the ceiling selling 
price of ammonium sulphate, which was described as most 
crucial, at Y822 per straw bag. The report also recom- 
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mended a differential of Y10 for each future delivery with 
the Y822 as a base. This basic figure does not include a 
rise in costs resulting from alterations of electric power 
rates. In this respect, it was proposed in the report that 
in case it became unavoidable to raise production costs due 
to changes in electric power rate the Government were to 
consult again with the Council about an increased price 

including an additional figure to the basic Y822. At any 
_yate, the original Government-proposed price of Y828 was 
revised lower by Y6 to Y822 as a ruling price available 
for the 1954 fertilizer year. 


As for prices for future deliveries, estimated quota- 
tions are as follows: Aug. Y812; Sept. Y817; Oct. Y817; 
Nov. Y815; Dec. Y812; Jan. Y817; Feb. Y822; Mar. Y832; 
Apr. Y832; May Y832; June Y829; July Y822. 


Thus, the ammonium sulphate industry has again sub- 
jected itself to control with the strengthening of demand 
and supply coordination, the establishment of the ammonium 
sulphate export corporation and the fixing of the ceiling 
for selling price. Below studies over a few subjects and 
future prospects are given: | 


Demand & Supply: Firstly, it may be forecast that 
demand and supply would not fall below the above pro- 
gram. With 1,700,000 or 1,800,000 tons given as a satura- 
tion point for home demand, it is considered that demand 
for this fertilizer from domestic markets has already been 
stabilized in view of its being a special commodity even 
admitting the current business depression would aggravate 
further in future. As for exports, contracts for shipment 
of 270,000 tons to Formosa during the 1954 fertilizer year 
have already been signed. In addition, Japan has been 
awarded another deals by South Korea and Communist China 
to the amount of 300,000 tons. Inquiries also have been 
booked for tenders on 80,000 tons for South Korea and 
300,000 tons for Communist China to be held during Novem- 
ber. Under the circumstances, Japanese firms are now 
unable to commit any more export contracts. In view of 
such a situation, production of ammonium sulphate in the 
current fertilizer year is expected to increase as the industry 
would reserve a considerable amount of this fertilizer for 
coordination of its demand and _ supply. Naturally, the 
future demand and supply of ammonium sulphate will con- 
tinue firm. The only question yet to be solved is elastic 
operation of reserved fertilizer for coordination in line with 
successful operation of export fertilizer. In other words, 
the question covers whether it is really necessary to always 
earmark 10% of domestic demand for export requirements; 
whether there is any proper measure to secure domestic 
supply; and whether it is necessary to limit exports of this 
fertilizer by instituting a law to establish the ammonium 
sulphate industry as an export industry. Originally, the 
program intended to start earmarking reserved fertilizer 
from August when the fertilizer year begins with an end 
to finish purchases of 175,000 tons by December. 


But with prices left undecided and purchases naturally 
delayed during August and September, it was virtually diffi- 
cult to buy up the entire reserve in the remaining three 
months. Particularly when it is considered that the reserve 
is intended for spring fertilizer, it would be meaningless to 
continue earmarking in a shipping season to prepare for 
fertilizers to be used after next spring. Besides, it happens 
that purchases of the entire lot of reserves, computed at a 
rate of Y822, would need a fund of about Y3,500,000,000. 
There is, furthermore, a question of whether the reserves 
should be released all every year for replacement or they 
should be replaced partly on occasion in order to retain 
‘a fixed quantity at all times. The Government buys the 
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fertilizer in a demand-off season every year and releases it 
all in a demand season to settle accounts. In doing so, they 
try to make purchases as late as possible and release the 
fertilizer at an early date in order to contrive funds well. 
The industry, however, desire for occasional replacements 
for fear of changes in demand and supply, and sticks to 
reserving its products semi-permanently by ceasing to re- 
lease them as much as possible. If this could be done, the 
industry would be affected little by changes in demand and 
supply from the next fertilizer year. The result will be 
increased prospects for more reserve of exports. Particu- 
larly in consideration of recent increases in export inquiries 


and gradual diminution of “bleeding’’ exports, the industry > 


is desirous of a proper measure to be taken for coordination 
of domestic sales of reserves against exports. Meanwhile, 
the recent designation of the National Federation of Pur- 
chasing Associations as a custodian of reserves has posed 
an issue as there was a fear that this arrangement might 
result in a monopoly of the reserve by the Federation. It 
is worthy of notice that various national groups are being 
formed by producers and sole agencies to set up against 


such a move. Dealers also are launching a brisk counter- 
move. 


Referring to ammonium sulphate exports, it is also 
noteworthy that with the recent inauguration of the Am- 
monium Sulphate Export Corporation, export ammonium. 
sulphate hereafter will be sold to the export company at 
domestic price and a loss, if produced in actual exports, be 
borne first by the export firm and, after all, by producers. 
In any case, it can be said that exports recently have turned 
favorable both quantitatively and in value. As stated above, 


overseas demand for ammonium sulphate has become brisk, 


resulting in an uptrend on the overseas market, while a 
falling-off in domestic price has diminished its difference 
against export price. For instance, the contract of 270,000 
tons for Formosa was closed at $58.40 per ton. Compared 
with $61.15 per ton for which this quantity should account 
when computed at the new price of Y822, the $58.40 is 
somewhat iower and apparently amounts to “bleeding” ex- 
port. However, compared with $56.80 quoted for last year’s 
shipments to Formosa, this price has shown an appreciable 
rise. Moreover, in the case of $60-$61 quoted for the recent 
shipments to Communist China and Korea, this price has 
reached the same level as domestic price. Such a situation 
is due largely to a worldwide shortage of nitrogenous ferti- 
lizer which is expected to continue still longer in the future. 


With the latest reduction, the price dipped further to 
Y822, showing a fall of Y200 from the original Y1,000. 
These price moves, unlike other general commodities, were 
not necessarily due to changes in demand and supply alone, 
being peculiar to fertilizer which has a special character of 
goods. Some fears that producers may lose their enthu- 
siasm for operational rationalization when their efforts for 
cost reduction finally result in lowering of prices. 


Be that as it may, the ammonium sulphate industry 
must reduce cost quickly by rationalization in order to cope 
with international competition. The rationalization efforts, 
after all, should be exerted towards obtaining profit from 
exports by first placing this industry on a sound basis as 
an export industry and reducing costs. Every producer is 
now concentrating his effort on reducing the cost to $50 
per ton after five years under the five year rationalization 
program, with special emphasis on the increase of facilities 
for urea production. 


The following list shows developments in domestic de- 


mand for ammonium sulphate and kindred fertilizers since 
1950: 
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List No. 3 


Changes in Domestic Shipments of Ammonium Sulphate 
and Kindred Fertilizers 


(In terms of ammonium sulphate) 


Average for 1950-1952 1953 fertilizer year 
Quantity (ton) Ratio (A) Quantity (ton) Ratio (B) B/A 


Ammonium sulphate 1,552,081 91.7 1,591,284 85.8 93.6 
Ammonium nitrate . 32,006 1.9 26,004 | 1.4 84.2 
Ammonium chloride 17,125 1.0 48,163 2.6 260. 
Chiyoda synthetic. 6,433 0.4 8,974 0.4 100.0 
Phosphate ammonium 

i 1,024 0.1 451 0.1 100.0 


1,854,423 100.- 


Meantime, estimated monthly demand for ammonium 
sulphate and kindred fertilizers up to December on the 
basis of a demand and supply plan for the 1954 fertilizer 
year is as follows: 

List No. 4 


Estimated Demand & Supply of Ammonium Sulphate 
and Kindred Fertilizer 


(Unit: 1,000 tons) 


Domestic Co-ordinated Total Month-end 
Supply demand reserves Exports demand stock 
Carry-over at end 
of July, 1954 107 — — — — -- 
Output Aug. 186 163 — 45 208 84 
Sept. 201 19 176 109 
Oct. 207 125 50 40 215 101 
Nov. 197 104 70 36 210 88 
Dec. 198 135 55 18 208 78 
Total 1,095 684 175 158 1,017 — 


Calcium cyanamide:— 


The demand and supply position of the calcium cyana- 
mide industry in the 1953 fertilizer year was featured by 
overproduction and swollen stocks which resulted in a mark- 


ed fall in prices. 


As shown in List No. 5 on monthly demand and supply 
results, stocks showed a striking rise during the period of 
from the end of 1953 to the early part of 1954. With the 
stocks coming to an equivalence of three or four months’ 
supply, production had to be cut in spite of the approach 
of a spring fertilizer season. Under the circumstances, pro- 
ducers, trying-to get rid of the stock pressure, made a strong 
bid for expansion of exports with the result that they suc- 
ceeded in shipping under special procurement orders to 
South Korea 60,000 tons of calcium cyanamide, thus easing 
the swollen stocks. Prices involved in the _ shipments 
averaged $51.40 c.if., or about $11 cheaper than domestic 
prices. This drastic “bleeding” export not only helped re- 
lieve the producers of a pressure of heavy stocks, but was 
expected to rally its domestic market and boost domestic 
demand. At the end of May, therefore, stocks fell below 
10,000 tons, while domestic demand began increasing. 
These developments were but short-lived, and a sluggish 
market which soon ensured again resulted in slack ship- 
ments and increased stocks. Such was a situation prevail- 
ing before the turn of the 1954 fertilizer year. 


The current fertilizer year so far has still lacked notice- 
able developments with the market showing a low tone. 
Judging from recent developments, it seems there is little 
prospect for a stabilized demand and supply for the time 
being with indications growing that the swollen fertilizer 
stocks would continue into this autumn. Estimate of de- 
mand and supply for the period of from August to December 
this year, under an assumption that Japan will win inter- 
national -tenders for shipment to South Korea, follows: 
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List No. 5 
Demand & Supply for Calcium Cyanamide 
for 1953 Fertilizer Year 
| (Unit: ton) 
Demand 
Production Domestic Month-end 
demand Export Total stock 
Carry-over..... 77,575 
1953 Aug. 33,335 — 33,335 82,885 
Sept. ieee 29,438 29,438 99,526 
Oct. cea: 38,235 38,235 106,376 
Nov. seve 28,375 28,375 116,226 
Dec. 27,470 92 27,562 118,572 
1954 Jan. 26,389 26,389 117,650 
Feb. 44,521 44,521 106,066 
Mar. ~e». 48,819 61,389 40,642 102,031 52,854 
Apr. 63,264 20,321 83,585 20,488 
May 63,845 63,845 29,322 
June 28,132 28,132 28,243 
July 7,947 — 7,947 62,869 
576,264 452,340 61,055 513,395 
(Unit: 1,000 tons) 
Domestic Total Month-end 
. Supply demand Export demand stock 
Stock at end of 
Output Aug. ...... 36 25 — 25 74 
Sept. 44 44 71 
44 40 10 50 65 
43 30 30 60 48 
46 31 20 51 43 
Total... 298 170 60 


Against the above figures, output, shipment and stocks 
during August and September are: 


August September 


Noteworthy in the above figures was a low tone of 
shipment due to delay in the fixing of autumn fertilizer 
price for which a protracted discussion of ammonium sul- 
phate price was largely responsible. Naturally, stocks final- 
ly swelled to as much as nearly 80,000 tons at the end of 
September with the result that the industry, before every- 
thing else, has pinned its hopes on the results of Korean 
tenders. Meantime, it is generally feared that with domestic 
demand expected difficult to maintain the estimated level 
shown in the above list, year-end stocks may hover around 
80,000 tons even if exports could run at a high pace as 
originally expected. 


Among various sorts of calcium cyanamide, powdered 
one is particularly difficult to find outlets. Despite big sales 
of synthetic fertilizer and widespread use of non-sulphuric. 
acid compound fertilizer, calcium cyanamide has gradually 
receded into background under pressure of urea and am- 
monium sulphate. 


Besides, unseasonable cold weather and poor crop gave 
rise to a question of excess of nitrogen, and the result 
was that calcium cyanamide has rapidly narrowed its availa- 
bility, leading to a pessimistic outlook for its future market. 


Phosphoric fertilizer and Potash fertilizer:— 


Both phosphoric fertilizer and potash fertilizer were 
in greater demand than first expected during the 1953 
fertilizer year. Their domestic market maintained a very 
firm tone throughout the year. Responsible for this was 
the fact that a rational application of three requisites for 
fertilization to overcome damages caused by early cold 
brought about increases in the use of phosphoric and potash 
fertilizers. Besides, increased demand for synthetic and 
mixed fertilizers made the producers concentrate their efforts 
increasingly on the manufacture and sales of these two 
items. | 
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Production of phosphoric fertilizer is planned on the 
basis of development in domestic demand, independently of 
imports. The domestic demand originally estimated for the 
1958 fertilizer year was fixed at 1,650,000 tons. Later this 
quantity was revised higher to 1,770,000 tons in November 
and then to 1,880,000 tons as it became evident that general 
demand would increase because of the damages caused by 
early cold. As a result, additional imports of phosphate 
rock came to 100,000 tons in January. Furthermore, ano- 
ther 500,000 tons of phosphate rock were imported during 
the April-September, 1954, period. Domestic demand, in 
consequence, was brought higher to 1,870,000 tons, or about 
13% more than the 1,615,000 tons for the previous year. 
Even these increases in production which are indicated in 
List No. 6 were not enough to meet domestic demand which 
showed sporadic rises regionally and seasonally. Naturally, 
the domestic market has remained quite firm so far this 
year. 

List No. 6 


Demand & Supply for Phosphoric Fertilizer 
in 1953 Fertilizer Year 


(Unit: ton) 
Demand 
Production Domestic Month-end 

demand Export Total stock 

ee eee 145,309 133,347 12,600 145,947 136,166 
155,904 149,548 5,200 154,748 137,322 
185,926 173,047 14,501 187,548 135,700 
163,058 138,042 11,224 149,266 149,492 
167,952 140,258 21,475 161,733 155,710 
166,884 168,479 3,604 172,083 150,512 
170,624 165,808 2,424 168,232 152,904 
181,749 190,246 205 190,451 144,202 
es ee 177,663 184,845 2,069 186,914 134,951 
meee aa 193,941 204,152 3,676 208,328 120,563. 
eer ee 157,533 126,717 2,246 128,963 149,134 
155,599 98,191 5,494 103,685 201,048 

Total ...... 2,158,946 1,873,180 84,718 1,957,898 


Production of fused phosphate staged a sharp increase 
with 213,000 tons in the 1953 fertilizer year compared with 
129,000 tons in the previous year. Demand for this ferti- 


List No. 7 

Changes in Domestic Shipments of Phosphoric Fertilizers 
(In terms of superphosphate) 

Average for 1950-1952 1953 fertilizer year 

Quantity Ratio(A) 


Superphosphate _.......... 1,325,511 82.1 


1,256,001 67.0 81.6 


Quantity Ratio(B) B/A. 
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lizer, however, was not so brisk to catch up with its rising 
production. Besides, its domestic market has been soft 
under the influence of an irregular tone ruling the price of 
calcium cyanamide which is produced by most fertilizer 
mills as by-business. But its consumption as accounted for 
by List No. 7, has been on the gradual increase, while pro- 
duction of synthetic fertilizer also has taken an upward 
curve. 


Exports also have shown a marked rise due to recent 
resumption of trade with Communist China and increased 
purchases by Formosa and South Korea of Japanese ferti- 
lizer.. Japan’s exports of phosphoric fertilizer in the 1953 
fertilizer year zoomed to 85,000 tons from the previous 
year’s 28,000 tons. It is expected that an annual produc- 
tion of 200,000 tons will be achieved in the future according 
to the industry’s efforts. This year export contracts for 
140,000 tons have already been booked. With information 
prevailing that South Korea and Formosa have decided on 
big purchases of this fertilizer, the industry now looks 
keenly forward to expansion of exports though the question 
of price is left for careful study. Thus, export is described 
as a major support to raise the industry’s rate of operation 


which now is as low as 50%. As for phosphate rock for 


export, elastic trade on a processing trade basis is con- 
sidered advisable. Under these circumstances, the phos- 
phoric fertilizer market is expected to continue firm as long 
as planned production is carried on smoothly. Meantime, 
recent rise in the freight of phosphate rock by $2 to $3 
is considered likely to soon affect the market. E'’stimated 
demand and supply of phosphoric fertilizer, exclusive of 
production increase for export purpose, is given as follows: 


(Unit: 1,000 tons) 


Domestic Total Month-end 
Supply demand Export demand stock 
Carry over at end 


188 139 23 162 227 
165 175 13 188 204 

167 146 18 164 201 


As for potash fertilizer, it was in greater demand than 
phosphoric fertilizer because of various reasons including 
damages caused by early cold. At the beginning of the 1953 
fertilizer year it was considered that overall demand for 


Thomas meal ........-. 44,594 2.7 48,380 2.6 %6-2  notash fertilizer including an estimated domestic demand 
Double calcium 
superphosphate ie eee 0.2 5,135 0.3 150.0 Of 600,000 tons would be well met by a running stock, but 
189,226 204.0 actually stocks ran short throughout the year. Particularly 
Chiyoda synthetic ...... 7,028 0.5 11,216 0.6 120.0 
Phosphate ammonium with the turn of the 1954 fertilizer year, short supply began 
nitrate — .....eeeeeeee 553 ar 283 ce 51.1 to be felt more keenly from an outlook and speculati 
Other high-degree synthetic 75, — 467 622.6 y d at 
Ordinary synthetic .... 152,583 9.5 362,472 19.3 203.1 that shortage of foreign exchange would certainly result in 
ey 1,615,143 1.0 1,873,180 100.0. import cut. Besides, increased demands for synthetic and 
mixed fertilizers, combined with an extreme absence of stocks 
List No. 8 
Demand & Supply of Potash Fertilizer 
in 1953 fertilizer Year 
(Unit: ton) 
~ Supply Demand Month-end stock 
Potassium Potassium Potassium Potassium Potassium Potassium 
Sulphate Chloride Total Sulphate Chloride Total Sulphate Chloride Total 
Carry-over  ...... 86 139 255 
10,054 51,690 61,744 7,590 10,123 17,714 2,550 41,706 44,256 
Sept. PO aoe 32,457 59,480 91,937 20,957 67,673 88,630 14,050 33,513 47,563 
eee 41,294 20,599 61,893 35,112 36,678 71,790 20,232 17,434 37,666 
6,483 26,923 33,406 22,573 34,362 56,935 4,142 9,995 14,137 
i ck eas 9,438 12,609 22,047 11,865 16,779 28,644 1,715 5,825 7,540 
ee ree : 19,489 19,870 39,359 15,335 16,640 31,975 5,869 9,055 14,924 
ee Oe as 7,396 30,796 38,192 8,609 29,682 38,291 4,656 10,169 14,825 
34,213 103,929 138,142 31,434 70,664 102,098 7,435 43,434 50,869 
gata eee 8,166 39,168 47,334 14,817 76,087 90,904 784 6,515 7,299 
May rerees 12,201 47,172 59,373 11,847 42,482 54,329 1,138 11,205 12,343 
June bans cis 16,843 36,810 53,653 12,000 38,000 50,000 5,981 10,015 15,996 
July ee 18,524 42,658 61,182 21,000 33,000 54,000 3,505 19,673 23,178 
216,644 491,843 708,487 213,139 472,170 685,309 
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on the market developed to the extent of driving consumers 
to frantically scamper through them. To cope with such a 
Situation, additional imports of 70,000 tons were decided 
in January and official prices on the basis of standard import 
price were soon announced. All these measures, however, 
proved almost ineffective and the market still continued 
to display a confused appearance. Thus, consumption in 
the current fertilizer year has come to about 685,000 tons 
against supply of around 708,000 tons as shown in List No. 8. 
Meantime, the market also has maintained a stiff tone as 
indicated in the same table, although it has already touched 
the top because of smooth purchases of import materials 
with the April-September foreign exchange budget and of 
the fact that demand-off season has set in. As, however, 
the industry has decided to make purchases of about 460,000 
tons for use from December up to April-May at the begin- 
ning of October in future, it would be able to secure about 
760,000 tons annually with the result that the price is ex- 
pected to gradually return to a normal level with dis- 
appearance of a fear for short supply. : 


Demand and supply of potash fertilizer is estimated as 


follows: (In tons) 
Domestic Month-end 
Supply demand stock 

Carry-over at end of July, 1954 19 

Output 
es 46 50 26 


On September 29, a meeting of the Cabinet Ministers 
concerned decided upon the allocation of foreign exchange 
budget for the second half of 1954 as follows: 


(Unit: $1,000) 


Dollar Sterling Openaccount Total 


Phosphatic nitrate 2797 357 5,274 
Potassium chloride ........ 6,300 — 121,886 18,136 | 


As seen from the above figures, the foreign exchange 
for the second half. of this year was decided to include 
$23,410,000 for imports of fertilizers and their materials. 


List No. 9 
Changes in Wholesale Prices of Fertilizers 
Ammonium Calcium Super- Potassium Potassium 
sulphate cyanamide phosphate sulphate chloride 

1952 Jan. aa 983 658 598 1,141 862 
Feb. a? 992 671 594 1,140 862 
Mar. eeu 993 680 586 1,126 862 
Apr. Sees 988 684 585 1,108 864 
May cnes 957 674 561 1,122 860 
June Pisa 937 648 515 1,141 877 
July os hoe 891 610 453 1,160 897 
Aug. Soria? 913 609 A477 1,156 901 
Sept. 908 615 499 1,143 862 
Oct. sea 905 615 513 1,111 915 
Nov. 897 609 505 1,124 
Dec. 600 499 1,128 844 
1953 Jan. ee er 886 597 512 1,136 841 
Feb. ore 893 597 526 1,116 835 
Mar. E55 889 580 532 1,078 818 
892 559 535 972 772 
May eee 893 549 541 951 970 
June eakace 895 528 542 965 829 
July ees 890 506 511 1,015 902 
Aug. 485 485 1,063 969 

867 480 489 974 832 
Oct. soareet 873 483 491 968 825 
Nov. Ee 870 483 493 964 $21 
Dec. are 851 484 489 960 828 
1954 Jan. che 844 484 A488 983 844 
Feb. Mey 849 482 490 1,013 854 
Mar. may 856 480 494 - 1,014 849 
AT9 495 1,007 846 
May aoDen 864 482 491 1,056 874 
June eee 867 482 497 1,038 878 
July wees 866 480 496 1,041 883 
Aug. eae 862 A479 481 1,057 875 


484 1,080 B84 
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These figures which were worked out as to show appreciable 
increases respectively from initial projects represent a con- 
trast with foreign exchange allocations for other commo- 
dities which have been slashed considerably from original 
plans under a policy calling for foreign exchange curtail- 
ment. Under this budget, phosphate rock will be im- | 
ported to the amount of 554,000 tons and potassium 
chloride K20 100% (for fertilizer) 230,000 tons, thus driv- 
ing away unrest over demand and supply of spring fertilizer 
next year. 


Soda:— 


Production of soda products during 1953 staged a 
spectacular rise with all-time highs registered by soda ash, 
caustic soda and chlorine products. «Background of such 
developments were undoubtedly marked increases in de- 
mands for soda ash from glass and seasoning producers, 
and for caustic soda from chemical textiles, paper and soap 
makers. Particularly noticeable was the output of chemical 
textiles which hit the highest record in history. There was 
also a great rush for chlorine products from producers of 


pulp and paper, seasonings, titanium and organic chemicals. 


It was noticeable that prices of these articles have 
shown remarkable falls during recent months. As shown 
in the following table, prices of soda and caustic soda have 
tended gradually lower despite such an expansion in pro- 
duction. This, in any case, indicates how furious the sales 
competition is. 

Along with the heavy race for sales, the market has 
been worsening more and more since the beginning of this 
year. A comparison of Tokyo wholesale prices at the end 
of last year with, those in September this year shows that 
soda ash has declined Y7,500 to Y16,000 from Y23,500, 
caustic soda produced by ammonia process from Y44,000 to 
Y34,000 and that by electrolysis process from Y43,000 to 
¥33,000. In bleaching powder, its price has dropped Y6,000 
to Y¥14,000 from Y20,000, while liquid chlorine has fallen 
Y4,000 to Y34,000 from Y38,000 and hydrochloric acid 
Y2,300 to Y2,700 from Y5,000 per 300 kg. All these de- 
clined prices apparently have no margin of profit. Despite 
such a situation, each producer shows no co-operative spirit 
toward improving the worsened market. The deteriorated 
market is rather worsening further by the lack of unity in 
the manufacturing process adopted by each company as 
well as by mutual antagonistic attitude. Particularly they 


have been set up in opposition to one another in deciding 


quotas related to production programs for the third and 
fourth quarters of this year. It, therefore, is not too much 
to say that the future developments and stability of soda 
products entirely depends on the co-operation of each ferti- 


lizer company. 


Outlook for demand and supply at the beginning of 
this year has later turned gloomy. Naturally, initial pro- 
gram on demand and supply is now expected to undergo 
some cut. Affected by the current deflationary policy, 
related industries are believed to show an appreciable de- 
cline in demand for soda products. At any rate, improve- 
ment of the deteriorated market and the co-operation of 
fertilizer companies are most urgent particularly at the 
present time when production quotas have not reached agree- 
ment among them. | 

The Government already decided on a demand and 
supply program of soda products, having enforced regula- 
tions regarding increased allocation of raw materials since 
October 10. Another program on production was also set 
after protracted disagreement among producers as to which 
of ammonia process and electrolysis process should be 
adopted. The latest plan envisages production of 100,000 
tons of caustic soda including 56,000 tons by ammonia pro- 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN 


Basic Government economic policies—fiscal, monetary, 
etc.—were bared in the policy speeches of the Prime Minister 
and Finance and Foreign Ministers presented before the 20th 
Extraordinary Diet session, as follows: 

(1) With the world trend toward freer foreign trade 
and foreign exchange, currency convertibility in the prin- 
cipal Western European nations does not seem far off. But 
along with this, intense competition is expected in the inter- 
national markets. Hence, Japan’s basic fiscal-monetary 
policy should be to adjust her foreign economic policy in 
line with basic world economic trends—and to make this 
possible, to incorporate planning and over-allness into do- 
mestic economic policy. 

(2) More concretely this involves realignment of the 
existing foreign trade and foreign exchange system along 
liberal lines together with maintenance of sound currency 
and accumulation of private capital for facilitating finan- 
cial normalization. As for financial policy the Government 
intends to regularize the abnormal interest rate structure 
by revising the Bank of Japan system of graduated rates 
on credit advances, and to consider the application of open 
market operations and similar practices. 

(3) The Government has drawn up an over-all 6-year 
economic plan (beginning with the fiscal year starting April 
1955) with the view to expanding the economy and effecting 
full employment while balancing the international accounts 
through normal trade. The aim is to achieve a sound 
economy through a planned, integrated policy and not let 
matters shift as heretofore. The 6-year plan will undergo 
further examination and will constitute the basis for future 
implementation. 


The new Cabinet’s basic policies were received warmly 
by the economic and business community, but with the dis- 
solution and coming general election, they have not been 
spelled out concretely. Major interest lies rather in how 
these policies would be woven into the fiscal budget com- 
mencing April 1955. 


* * * 


Foreign exchange balance for Dec. ’55 showed a large 
surplus of $82 million (exports hit a post-war peak of 
$162m.; imports were at a low $124m; special procurement 
receipts rose slightly), and set a fitting mark at the end 
of a year shot-through with credit tightness. The surplus 
is in sharp contrast to the $59 million-deficit recorded for 
Dec.-of the previous year. Also, of the foreign exchange 
surplus recorded since the Korean war, the Dec. ’55 total 
ranks third (Nov. °51—$87m.; May °52—$91m.). 


The foreign exchange balance for calendar 1954 re- 
corded a $100 million-surplus (Receipts—$2,309m.; pay- 
ments—-$2,209m.). This contrasts with the $194 million- 
deficit during calendar 1953. 


The favorable record for 1954 was solely due to the 
marked improvement in foreign exchange receipts from 
commodity exports and the dip in import payments (exports 
—$1,532m. or $376m. above 753; imports—$1,96lm. or 
$139m. below ’53). Special procurement receipts totaled 
$596 million, a $213 million-dip from ’53. 


Currency breakdown (for 54) shows a sterling exchange 
surplus of $124 million ($304m.—deficit for °53) and a 
dollar exchange deficit of $92 million ($209m.—surplus in 
03). Also, the import exchange dip takes into account 
the U.S. cotton credit as well as dollar and sterling usance— 
postponement of payment. 


These factors strengthen the need for further efforts 
in attaining a real payments’ balance in view of the anti- 
cipated trend toward liberalized trade. 


* 


The outstanding commodity market movement during 
Jan. was the continued firmness in steel material 
Synthetic textiles recovered slightly from rise in export 
demand, but otherwise the markets moved generally side- 
wise. In steel, bars and shapes jumped upward (22% and 
35% respectively during the month). 


. Steel prices at Jan.-end (’55) compared with °54 


C C 
Lowest in Dec.-end Jan. end —% —% 
"54 (A) (B) (C) A B 
Aug. 27 30 36.5 135.2 $23.7 
Aug.-Oct. 34 35.5 4] 120.6 115.5 
Nov.-Dec. 44 44 50 113.6 113.6 
Galvanized sheet (.29mm.) .......ccseccees Nov. 230 240 270 117.4 112.5: 


Market prices (In Y1,000) per ton, except for galvanized sheet ‘(In Y per sheet). 


cess and 65,340 tons of soda ash. As for crude salt whose 
allocation is based on the above program, the producers 
have been confronted with one another in fixing the alloca- 
tion which they consider to become a future basis. 
circumstances finally created a provisional allocation as a 
temporary expedient for October. Thus, the producers are 
still at feud with one another over the question of alloca- 
tion notwithstanding the fact that the industry is expected 
to be stabilized by subjecting itself to a sort of control on 
the allocation of crude salt. 

Ammonia process versus electrolysis process—a _ tradi- 
tional issue confronting the soda industry—might be said 
a big factor which is making it hopeless to attain the stabi- 


lization of this industry inspite of the regulation of increased 
allocation of crude salt. 


These. 


This sharp rise in steel was due principally to favorable 
export and gain in export prices reflecting active, overseas 
iron-steel markets. This factor is of considerable interest 
in indicating a domestic commodity price rising trend from 
the export phase. 


Other props included increased domestic demand in- 
cluding electric power development, national railways and 
shipbuilding lines, raise in market prices by big makers and 
speculative demands from higher price anticipations. 


Electrolytic copper and aluminum also pursued rising 
overseas prices. Although accepted as natural to a degree, 
attention should be paid to upswings beyond actualities. 
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1950 
June 
Bank Notes(!) 311,184 4 
Tokyo Wholesale 
Price Index(2) 23,018 
Ind. Prod. Index() 81.7 
Export(4) ($1,000) 65,817 1 
Import(5) ($1,000) 72,846 1 


* as of the 15th. f tentative. 


Econ. Counsel Bd. 
(Ist half). 


Commodities (unit) 
Coal 
Pig-iron 
Steel ( 
Electrolytic copper ( 
Zine ( 
Aluminum ( 
Sulphur 
Cement 
Ammonium 
sulphate 


M.T.) 


99 


M.T 


( 99 
(1,000 M.T. 


(bale—132 lbs.) 
Cotton yarn (mil. lbs.) 
Cotton fabric (mil. sq. yds.) 
Rayon fabrics ( 


99 


* revised. 
Source : 


( ) 2nd 10-day ave. 
(1) Bank of Japan; In million yen. 


Dec. 
22.063 


28,436 

102.5 
16,581 
09,603 


1950 
Mon. 
Ave. 
3,205 
186 
291 
7,062 
4,084 
2,064 


Selected lndicators 


1951 
Mon. 
Ave. 
3,609 
261 
401 
7,579 
4,696 
3,076 


1951 1952 
Dec. Dec. 
506,385 576,431 
35,624 34,2297 
124.7 134.2 
165,796 113,636 
161,419 201,755 


1952 
Mon. 
Ave. 
3,613 


290 


406 
7,867 
5,836 
3,555 

14,705 


Export; excl. spec. procurements. 


1953 1954 1955 

Dec. Nov. Dec. Jan. 

568,708* 546,710 

629,891 542,137 622.061 561,410 

36,016? 34,614 34,334¢ (34,439 
172.6 167.3% 168.57 
139,742 140,5017 190,658° 
264,475 150,3017 173,403° 


t revised. Dec. 30, °'54 currency issue peak; Y708,636 million. 
(2) Bank of Japan; 1934-36 ave.=100. 
° Prelim. customs report from Min. of Finance. 


(3) Econ. Counsel Bd.; 1934-36 ave.=100. 
Import; inel. 


Production of Essential Commodities 
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(4 & 5) Customs 
aid materials to 1952 


1953 1954 

Dec. Oct. Nov. Dec 
3,986 3,660 3,763" 3,582 
410 351 340 377 
434 464 459* 474 
9 386 8,172 7,561* 8,573 
7,482 9,021 8,002* 9151 
4,200 4774 4,568* 4,639 
15,336 16,085 15,514* 15,222 
807 1,024 864 856 
163 173 162 185 
22,781 19,922 19,440 19,266 
91 83 85 84 
259 263 a7 267 
54 55 57 57 


. 


The most luxurious and fully air-conditioned and centrally heated Hotel in the Colony. 


HOTEL MIRAMAR 


134 NATHAN ROAD, KOWLOON 
TELEPHONE: 53011 -5 
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RAMIE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


By Vicente A. Araneta 


As textiles are consistently the Philippines’ heaviest 
import item, the ramie industry in the Philippines deserves 
serious attention and priority in private and government 
financing considerations. Ramie is a perennial weed attain- 
ing an average height of about six feet. Although grown 
in China, Japan and South America, it is believed to have 
originated in Egypt. Hardy, it thrives on overhead irriga- 
tion although its water needs are far from demanding. The 
most successful method of propagation is through its .root- 
stocks. It sprouts readily, requires two cuttings close to the 
ground before commercial harvesting and has been known 
to remain productive up to 10 or more years. Its foliage, 
high in protein content, has been successfully used as feed 
for livestock. It is practically disease and insect proof. 
Rodents abhor ramie plantations. The most eloquent advo- 
cates of ramie are its qualities as tested by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Laboratory and the U.S. Bureau of 
Standards: 


1. Tensile strength exceeding 80,000 pounds: 8 times 
cotton & silk. 2. Flex over one million cycles, 10 times 
as great as cotton, twice that of flax and almost eight times 
that of silk. 38. Elasticity equals cotton, 50% better than 
flax, one-third greater than hemp, contains better than 98% 
alpha cellulose. 4. Attains lengths from 8 to 20 inches. 
5. The strongest natural fibre gro\n, 50% stronger when 
wet. 


Woven into 100% ramie fabrics of unlimited varieties 
comparable to their cotton, woollen, linen and other counter- 
parts, its tested qualities show: 1. Unbelievable resistance 
to bending (bending tests were abandoned after 1 million 
bends without visible effects). 2. Dyes very readily with 
characteristics similar to wool. 3. Produces a textile of 
high strength, low elongation and balanced crimp that with- 
stands repeated launderings better than most fabrics. 4. 
Outwears either wool or mohair in point of abrasion re- 
sistance. 5. Resists mildew and has high resistance to 
deterioration from salt water and continuous moisture. 6. 
More heat resistant than cotton, hemp or flax, yet cooler 
than cotton. 7. In tension: eight times cotton and natural 
silk, four times flax and over 24 times Mediterranean hemp. 
8. It is 2.5% more absorbent than cotton, yet dries faster 
than flax. 9. Takes to desizing, scouring and _ bleaching 

with characteristics very similar to cotton and linen. 


In an article entitled “Ramie”’, C. H. Williams of the 
Swift Manufacturing Company, described ramie as “stronger 
than cotton, softer than linen and a sheen that makes it 
look like silk, having warm weather coolness, yet with 
warmth for chilly days.” These qualities make ramie the 
most versatile fibre in existence, demanded for combination 
with mixed textiles to fill in deficiencies of other fibres. 
Treated for crease resistance and dyed to fast color, ramie 
fabrics can match the finest of linens, the heaviest of ducks, 
the most common cottons. Those who have worn 100% 

Philippine Ramie fabrics, many varieties of which are now 


The word ramie is of Malay origin and is believed. to have been 
used originally to designate Boehmeria niyea tenacissima, a_ tropical 
form of thin leaves which are green on both surfaces. The plant belongs 
to the genus Boehmeria, and the family Urticaceae. Ramie is used by 
English-speaking people to designate B. nivea, whose leaves are white 
on the under surface, as well as to designate the fiber itself. China- 
grass” is the hand-cleaned not degummed fibre.—Ed. 


French 
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sold in the local market, have attested to its durability, 
fashionability and remarkable coolness—making it highly 
suitable to Philippine tropical conditions. 


The Industry 


The Ramie Industry in the Philippines today stands 
at the crossroads. Weaned as a feverish and sickly infant, 
it has survived repeated threats to infant mortality. Having 
thus survived, it has in the past few years made a strong 
come-back. And yet, the very strength of its revival now 


threatens its own undoing. Ramie started from scratch. Its_ 


existence began from Zero in 1939. With German and 
Q.M.C. officers using ramie heavily for combat 
fatigues, the pre-war demand gave it an impetus darkened 
by the clouds of war. When the clouds burst in 1941, the 
infant industry all but died. Plantations and installations 
were obliterated by the ravages of war. Post-war efforts to 
revive the industry began from all that was left; a few 
stray weeds and dormant rootstocks. Barely revived, it 
suffered its second serious setback failing to meet U.S. quality 
standards, Philippine ramie lost its market. Some investors 
were redyced to penury. It was at this stage of bankruptcy 
that the author first took an interest in the ramie industry 
and formed the Ramie Development Corporation and suc- 
ceeded in late 1947 to get Toyo Sen-I Co. Ltd. (Japan’s 
leading ramie textile company) to buy up the unsold stock- 
piles. But the market came too late. Disillusioned ramie 
farmers had stopped planting their fields to ramie. This 
set-back caused by the shortage of production which follow- 


ed as a result of the second failure due to shortage of 


finances was so complete it took two years before the 
third start began to shape up in 1949. The Ramie Corpora- 
tion: of the Philippines came into being. A ramie central 
was planned to absorb the production from its plantations: 
Plantings, however, were delayed in expansion due to drain- 
age difficulties. The year 1950 might be called the year of 
research, development and promotion. The process took two 
years, efforts paying off in 1953 with the operation of two 
ramie centrals in Cotabato, both located within _ thirty 
minutes drive of each other, and the realization by abaca 
producers of Davao who, faced with destruction by the 
uncontrolled mosaic disease and a lowering price of abaca, 
felt the necessity of a new start with ramie. : 


1954 has been a good year to the Philippines’ struggling 
ramie industry. In Cotabato, two ramie centrals are de- 
corticating the production of barely 1,000 hectares of ramie. 
This, however, to date occupies only half of their total pro- 
ductive capacities. Together, the present monthly produc- 
tion is 1,500 piculs of RDA ramie worth about P135,000. In 
Davao, the fibre cooperative marketing association reported 
that its members produced 2,000 piculs in June of RD2 
ramie which is worth another P160,000. At present, a con- 
tract promoted by the author with Toyo Sen-I insures ramie 
grown in the Philippines of a sure market for a volume of 
ramie worth the value of finished ramie textiles that can 
be brought back into the Philippines. In simpler terms, 
we can at present export only as much raw ramie fibre as 
we can buy back its equivalent value in 100% Philippine 
ramie products! 
capacity. 
ramie textiles. 


The limitation is no longer our productive | 


It depends now on our capacity to absorb finished © 
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Ramie in the Philippines today faces a two-faced future. 
We are in a position to boost a new industry with unlimited 
possibilities of success—or to fall back upon a third and 
most disastrous failure. Ramie can be produced at a lower 
cost than cotton. The average annual yield of raw fibre 
per hectare is 40 piculs or some 2,530 kilos. Cotton’s average 
production is only 711 kilos per hectare. Converted into 
yarn, these fibre yields produce 1,265 kilos of ramie yarn 
as against only 516 kilos of cotton yarn! Translated into 
percentages, ramie has a 145% fibre production advantage 
over cotton per hectare. Computed on this basis alone, it 
becomes possible to produce ramie at half the cost of cotton 
and still leave a 45% leeway to offset ramie degumming 
expenses. Exact figures on processing costs are as yet un- 
available. Yet, it is safe to state that the huge advantage 
will make it possible, when the volume of ramie production 
increases and the need arises, to sell ramie for the price of 
cotton and still give the ramie farmer double the income 
of the cotton farmer. Add to the fact that ramie gives 145% 
more fibre than cotton per hectare, the additional fact that 
while cotton must be replanted yearly, ramie is a hardy 
perennial that produces 10 or more years without replanting. 


Then, add the final fact: ramie harvests increase with the — 


age of the plant. Compound to the foregoing the addi- 
tional fact that rodent-ravaged Mindanao farmers are ex- 
panding ramie production and that the two ramie centrals 
in Cotabato will be producing 5,000 piculs by January 1955 
and 8,000 piculs by July 1955, while Davao ramie growers 
will be producing 10,000 piculs by January 1955 and 16,000 
piculs by July 1955—not counting the thousands of co- 
operative farmers converting rat-infested rice and _ corn 
farms to rat-immune ramie crops! 


To summarize Philippine actual monthly production and 
its forecast for the near future, the figures reveal: 


Present 
Piculs Value 
1,500 P135,000 
4,500 P375,000 


Published information on the ramie spinning capacity of 
Toyo Sen-I Ltd. with whom the author has a processing con- 
tract reports an Annual Ramie Spinning capacity of 7,200,000 
lbs. This is equivalent to 600,000 lbs. per month or about 
1,200,000 lbs. of decorticated fiber. The capacity of the 
other ramie spinning plants, accepting Toyo Sen-I’s claim of 
60% ‘of Japan’s total capacity, would place Japan's total 
capacity at 2,000,000 lbs. per month. A sizeable portion of 
Japan’s importation of decorticated fiber comes from the 
Philippines. 


Comparing these figures with Philippine monthly pro- 
duction and the forecast based on reports from Filipino 
planters, we can determine to what extent Japan’s capacity 
can absorb Philippine production: 


Philippine Production 


Piculs 
15,000 
24,000 


Toyo Sen-I’s capacity, fixed at 1,200,000 lbs. of decorticated 
fiber, indicates that about US$500,000 worth of Ramie fiber 
could be exported from the country monthly provided we in 
turn could absorb this same value of ramie goods. 


The two major problems posed by the situation are: 1 
Can the Philippines buy $500,000 worth of finished ramie 
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fabrics monthly to protect the export market for $500,000 
worth of Philippine ramie fibre? 2. Where will Filipino 
ramie farmers process and market their production in ex- 
cess of Japan’s total capacity to absorb ramie fibre? Fur- 
ther condensed, the two-fold problem is one of protecting 
the present foreign market and producing a market for the 
future excess. Thus pin-pointed, the problems can be studi- 


ed in sharper focus to detect positive avenues open to solu- 
tion. 


To solve the first problem, we must consider the lesser 
problems. In order to absorb an increasing volume of goods 
produced from Philippine ramie, we must study the local 
market. In marketing, the price becomes the root difficulty 
since the product is in every way acceptable. Ramie is today 
woven into an unbelievable variety of materials equal or 
superior to their counter-parts in cotton, linen and others. 
However, the landed cost of Philippine ramie goods brought 
back from processing in Japan is 20% higher than cotton 
goods. An imposition of an advalorem duty of about 30% 
is added. Protection of the export market by protecting the 
local market calls for direct government intervention by:— 
1. lifting the customs import duty on grounds that the. 
item is a Philippine agricultural product processed abroad; 
and 2. exempting it from the 17% exchange tax as the prac- 
tice is a barter of goods in exchange for processing services. 
On the resultant lower price level, 100% Philippine ramie 
goods could compete favorably in the market to protect the 
export market for ramie fibre. 


The second problem involves the excess in the future 
production of ramie. Rather than to be perpetually harried 
by conditions not always within our power to control as is 
the case with a foreign market, it appears more progressive, 
practicable and patriotic to seek a solution close to home. 


January 1955 July 1955 
Piculs Value Piculs Value 
5,000 P 425,000 ~~ 8,000 P 640,000 
10,000 800,000 16,000 1,200,000 
15,000 -P1,225,000 24,000 P1,840,000 


Private and government financing can and should take the 
initiative to promote a_ local industry with a future. It 
would work boundless benefits to establish in the Philip- 
pines degumming, spinning and weaving facilities not only 
to absorb local ramie production in excess of our exportable 
production but create a local supply of a prime commodity 
that today heads the list of our imports and even develop 
an expiort market. 


Expansion of Industry 


A Degumming and Spinning plant of 10,200 spindles 
will use 3,600 Ibs. per 7 hours or 10,800 lbs. in a 3 shift 


Excess over Excess over 


Toyo Sen-I’s Japan’s 
capacity total capacity 
Pounds 1,200,000 lbs. 2,000,000 lbs. 
625,500 (574,500) (1,374,500) 
2,085,000 885,000 85,000 
3,340,000 2,140,000 


1,340,000 


day. Taking 30 days as a regular working month (includ- 
ing Sundays), we therefore have a total capacity to process 
324,000 lbs. of decorticated fibre per month. On this basis, 
it is essential that a 40,800 spindle (1,296,000 lbs. monthly 
capacity) plant be established as our monthly excess pro- 
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ECONOMIC INDICATORS OF INFLATION AND THEIR USE 
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FOR POLICY FORMULATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


(Prepared by the Department of Economic Research of the Central Bank of the Philippines) 


Inflation is associated with a period of generally rising 
prices. It may exist in varying degrees—from the mild or 
gentle to the “galloping” or “spiral” variety. It arises 
when the flow of money expenditures to the commodity 
markets takes place at a faster rate than the flow of goods 
and services. 


The imbalance between the flow of money and the flow 
of physical goods and services may be due to: 


1. A deficiency on the supply side, i.e., the productive 
sector is not able to turn out goods and services at a rate 


duction over Toyo Sen-I’s capacity will be 885,000 Ibs. by 
January and already 2,140,000 lbs. by July 1955. 


Another very important reason for establishing the de- 
gumming, spinning, weaving and a_ well balanced finishing 
and printing plant is that it would safeguard our farmers 
against total loss in case a war should cut off the exportation 
of decorticated fiber due to shortage of bottoms. To esta- 
blish a working basis, let us consider the capital requirements 
of a project. Tabu'ated, the capital requirements of the 
processing plant follow: : | 


Machinery Installation Building. Total 
Degumming & 40,800 


Spindle Spinning Plant P14,400,000 P1,440,000 P1,440,000 P16,280,000 


1,500 Loom-Weaving Plant 7,100,000 710,000 1,200,000 9,010,000 

Finishing & Printing Plant 1,000,000 100,000 280,000 1,380,000 

Total Value of Processing Improvements ............ P26,670,000 

Add to these figures : 

Twenty (20) hectares of land at P2,000 per hectare .... 40,000 

Working Capital requirements for operations per year 3,500,000 
Grand Total Capital Requirements 


The above plant can process monthly 1,296,000 lbs. of de- 
corticated ramie fiber which is the production from only 
2,400 hectares of ramie plantings. As production increases 


however, the facilities can be expanded. By fixing a price 


of only P0.50 per lb. of fiber, the farmers would have a 
sure monthly income of P648,000 from this plant alone. 


To run such a plant at full capacity, the manpower re- 
quirements would reach 3,275 persons with a total monthly 
income iof P457,200 without including salaries for adminis- 
trative and clerical jobs. This is distributed as follows: 


Operation Men/Day Daily Wages 
Degumming & Spinning .,. P 8,852 
3,275 men P15,240 daily payroll 


x 30 days 


457,200 monthly payroll 
This industry should be established either in Cotabato 


or Davao, adjacent to a hydro-electric site in which the Na-. 


tional Power Corporation will be able to construct a plant to 
supply cheap power (P0.03 per kw.). Total kilowatt re- 
quirements of the whole installation will be 2.800 Kw: It 
is estimated that the maximum appropriation needed by the 
National Power Corporation to generate electricity would be 
P3,920,000 at its allowed rate of P1,400 per kilowatt. 


adequate to satisfy the increase in effective demand. This 
in turn may be because of: (a) a lack of sufficient capital 
equipment, (b) a shortage of essential raw materials, (c) 
a lack of adequate working capital, (d) a short supply of 
labor or technical personnel of the needed qualifications. 


2. An excess on the demand side, i.e., a sudden in- 
crease in the aggregate level of expenditures, because of: 
(a) a shift in the community’s consumption function, such 
as occurs when there are rumors of war, or when a redis- 
tribution of income occurs, transferring a substantial por- 
tion of the country’s income from the higher income groups 
with a lower propensity to consume to the lower income 
groups with a higher propensity to consume; (b) a sudden 
increase in money incomes from any of the following: (1) 
an increase in the government deficit on current account, 
(2) a sudden increase in export receipts over import dis- 
bursements, and (3) a substantial and sudden increase in 


business investments, with a long period of gestation. 


The indicators of inflation may be classified under (1) 


the descriptive, and (2) the casual indicators. The first set 
is devised to reflect the measures of the inflation itself 


as well as its social significance. Obviously, the descriptive 


indicator must be some appropriate price index or complex 
of price indices. The cost-of-living index best serves this 
purpose because its. content is fairly comprehensive and its 
behavior mos® effectively reflects the repercussions of an 


inflationary situation on the various sectors of the eco-_ 


nomy. 


The casual indicators are essential as guides to mone- 
tary and fiscal policies. They are devised to reflect the 
proximate causes of movements in the price level. If the 
behavior of these casual indicators can be foreseen (within 
a reasonable span of time), the probable direction as well 
as the magnitude of the changes in the descriptive indicators 
may be estimated and appropriate measures taken. 


The Economic Research Department of the Central 


Bank of the Philippines has been experimenting with the 


use of indices of aggregate supply and effective demand 
and alternatively of money supply for casual indicators of 
inflation. Due to the paucity of the necessary detailed and 
direct data, their use has been confined, thus far, to a rather 
high level of aggregation. 


Construction and Use of Philippine Economic Indicators 


If the problem, for example, is to forecast the possible 
effects of a given magnitude of planned government ex- 
penditures for public projects on the level of prices, such 
effects can be traced with the use of our indicators first, 
via its impact on the national income and expenditure and 


then via its influence on money supply. The analysis can be 


carried in different stages as may be desired by constructing 
economic models based on different sets of assumptions. 
Among the indicators now used by our Department of Eco- 
nomic Research for such analysis are the following: 
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A. The Income-Expenditures Approach 


1. Index of Physical Production.—This index is com- 


puted to reflect only the portion of the output of domestic 


manufacturing and commercial establishments which enter 
into local commercial channels. In other words, two adjust- 
ments have to be made on the basic data: (1) to remove 
the portion that is directly consumed by the producers and 
{2) to remove the portion that is produced for exports. 


We have no difficulty with the index of physical output 
for manufacturing. What needs adjustment is the index 
of agricultural production. First of all, only crops grown 
for domestic consumption is included. After this adjust- 
ment, only food crops remain. Then, the portion that will 
not enter into commercial channels (e.g., products of sub- 
sistence farms) is removed. 


After the necessary adjustments, the resulting index 
values for any desired periods can be computed, using a 
given base year, and the volume of physical production can 
be projected for manufacturing and agriculture to future 
periods. 


2. Index of Effective Demand.—This index has been 
computed to reflect the aggregate cash expenditures on 
composite baskets of locally produced manufacturing and 
agricultural commodities. An attempt is made to reach as 
much consistency as feasible between the content of manu- 
facturing and agriculture in the demand index and that in 
the corresponding indices of physical volume of produc- 
tion. | 


To wean out of the aggregate consumption expendi- 
tures—as valued on the sources side of the national income 
and product accounts—the portions spent on manufacturing 
and agriculture, two steps are involved: 


(a) The imputed portion—i.e., consumption that does 
not involve any real cash outlay—has to be removed by 
applying the percent prevailing in a selected base year. 
The assumption, of course, is that no significant change 
in the pattern has taken place since that year. The re- 
maining portion is assumed to involve actual cash expendi- 
tures. 


(b) The next step is to determine the distribution of 
these cash expenditures among the different categories of 
consumption goods. Here again a percentage pattern has to 
be used. This pattern may be deduced from. the results 
of a recent survey of household expenditures in Manila and 
suburbs conducted by our Economic Research Department. 


Actual figures for total consumption expenditures are 
available for 1953 and back years. The gross national pro- 
duct for, say, 1953 and a normal 1954, can be estimated 
and the consumption expenditures calculated on the assump- 
tion that our nation consumes on an average, 85.3 percent 
of the current value of its gross national product. 


Since we have comparable indices of physical volume 
of production for manufactured and agricultural goods only, 
analysis is necessarily confined to these two magnitudes. 


3. The Multiplier—The measure of the amplified in- 
crease in total national income due to the injection of the 
government expenditures into the income stream is given 
by the “national income multiplier.” The concept is defined 
in elementary mathematics as follows: 


If E=the net injection, and A Y =the increase in 
national income resulting from E, then A Y= KE, k being 
the “multiplier”. 
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The multiplier effect is the result of the chain reaction 
of income receipts and expenditures stimulated by the 
eriginal injection. Its limit is thus set by the portion of the 
income increment that is kept from returning into circula- 
tion at each round. Mathematically— 


1 


k= 
Total leaks 


Ordinarily these leakages will be composed of (1) the 
marginal propensity to save, (2) the marginal propensity 
to import if the increased demand for imports is not 
frustrated by rigid controls, ani (3) the marginal rate of 
increase in taxes, assuming that the government budget 
is inflexible and an increase in iax receipts during the cur- 
rent year will accumulate as cash balances, say, in the 
Central Bank. 


To get this, correlation charts may be made relating 
aggregate private savings, aggregate taxes and aggregate 
imports to national income. The corresponding trend lines 
are estimated and the marginal rates computed from their 
respective slopes. 


Given these rates, multiplier values can be computed 
on the basis of any sets of assumptions, such as, for in- 
stance: 


(a) A budgetary surplus equals to the entire increase 
in the liabilities, and a liberal import policy which allows 
the full effects of the import leak. 


(b) A budgetary surplus as above and a rigid import 
policy which completely frustrates any attempt to increase 
imports. This eliminates the import leak. 


(c) A balanced budget on current account’ which 
means that the government will collect all the increase in 
tax liabilities and re-spend it during the same year while 
following a liberal import policy. This eliminates the tax 
leak. 


(d) A balanced budget as above coupled with rigid 
import controls. The multiplier in this situation 1s only 
limited by the marginal propensity to save. 


The expected increase in national income, A Y can 
now be computed through the use of the formula: 
A  Y=KE. E represents the net injection; that is, the 
proposed outlay minus the portion that will be directly 
spent abroad for imported equipment. We assume this 
negative portion to be about 10 percent based on our pre- 
vious experience in public investment projects. The incre- 
ments in national income are then allocated among the items 
on the sources side of our national income and product ac- 


‘counts corresponding to the different economic models con- 


structed. 


The next step is to derive from these models the cor- 
responding breakdown of consumer expenditures. The pri- 
mary assumption here is that the entire increase in con- 
sumption expenditures involve actual cash outlay. Ob- 
viously, the multiplier takes effect only if this is so. The 
resulting aggregate expenditures for manufactured and agri- 
cultural goods are then expressed in index numbers, using 
the corresponding figures in the selected base year. This 
gives us our schedule of indices of effective demand. 


4.' The Index of Prices.—The reaction of the prices of 
the corresponding manufactured and agricultural goods can 
now be inferred from the indices of effective demand and 
of the physical volume of production. Using 1952, for 
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example, as base year the corresponding price index for each 
year from 1953 may be derived from this equation: 


i Index of effective Demand (1952 = 100) 
of Physical Volume (1952 = 100) 


This can be computed for each commodity group. The index 
of the over-all price level may be computed by using the 
following weights based on the importance of the com- 
modity group in the consumption pattern in 1952: manu- 
factured goods, .51; agricultural, .49. 


B. The Money-Supply Approach 


In using this method, we have to make certain basic 
assumptions, such as: 


(a) The composition of the newly injected money 


supply will follow the yearly average percentage pattern 
of the total money supply observed in a selected year, say 
1952, that is: 52.4 percent will take the form of notes and 
coins in circulation and 47.6 per cent, demand deposits. 


(b) An allowance of 50 per cent of the total estimated 


increase in imports was made in each case, representing 
the reserve required by law on import. commitments. 

(c) A credit multiplier of 5 is to be used for pur- 
poses of determining the magnitude of credit expansion 
under the different models. 

(d) The rate of savings is assumed to be constant in 
the different models at 3 percent of the current annual 


income as estimated in the Central Bank Consumer's 
Survey. 3 
(e) The velocity of money is presumed to increase 


at its average rate for the past five years; that is, about 3 
. per 1 billion pesos increment in monetary income. 


1. Index of Money Supply.—The index of money sup- 
ply portrays the relative quantity of money under the dif- 
ferent economic models. Model I, for example, may assume 
further that no appreciable change in money supply will 
take place other than its normal growth. A uniform pro- 
portion between notes and coins in circulation and demand 
deposits may be made under the other models. The net 
injection, E, will then be divided proportionately into notes 
and coins and demand deposits. The import requirement 
of 50 percent of the increased imports is deducted from the 
demand deposits to determine the base for a credit multi- 
plier of 5. If there is an assumption of government surplus, 
the aggregate increase in taxes and savings has to be re- 
moved from the monetary stream. If the assumption is 
otherwise, the. tax increase will be allowed to flow back to 
form part of the money supply. The various increases of 
money supply under the different models is then added to 


P1.2 billion, the level of money supply in the selected base 
year, 1952 in this case. 


2. Index of Consumers’ Price Via the Money Supply.— 
In order to test the validity of the findings shown by the 
movement of money supply under different assumptions, a 
rough approximation of the effect on the price level may 
be sought through the application of Fisher’s formula: 
MV = PT, where M stands for money, V for velocity, P 
for price level, and T for total money transactions. In 
order to eliminate the price factor in T, the physical volume 
of production is used. However, the index of physical 
volume of production covers only the domestically-produced 
goods for home consumption. Nevertheless, this is deemed 
sufficient for the purpose of our analysis. The velocity of 
monetary circulation is allowed to increase by .3 per 1 billion 
pesos increase in monetary national income. This is in con- 
Sonance with the relative quantity of money supply to the 


national income during the past five years in the Philip- 
pines. 
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Comments and Conclusion on Philippine Indicators 


Ideally, the income-expenditure and the quantity of 
money approaches should lead to identical results, that is, 
if the scope of the analysis in both cases covers all sectors 
of the economy. Our income-expenditure analysis at the 
present time has to be confined only to the market for con- 


sumer goods, and in this only to agricultural and manu- 


factured products. We thus consider in the first approach 
only that portion of aggregate expenditures that flows to 
the market for consumer goods, and correspondingly only 
that portion of the physical volume of aggregate produc- 
tion which flows to the same market at a comparable period. 
On the other hand, the total money supply includes a sub- 
stantial portion which is not used for “direct-demand trans- 
actions” on the market for consumer goods, but is used 
for transactions connected with the conduct of commercial 
and industrial productive activities; eg., operating capital 
of businesses, import transactions, etc. If we assume that 
the total “demand deposit’ component of the money supply 
is used for this purpose, then this may be almost half of 
the total. 


Since our hypothetical problem has to do with rates 
of increase rather than absolute totals, the justification for 
the money supply approach in this particular analysis is 
based on the assumption that the rates of increase in the 
various portions of the money supply will not vary too much 
from that of the over-all total. Under this supposition, 
the changes in the price level will be determined by the 
rate of increase in the total money supply vis-a-vis the 
rate of increase in the physical volume of production. 


The greatest objection to our aggregates is perhaps that 
we ordinarily estimate these without making the conven- 
tional adjustments—converting national income into “real” 
terms, adjusting for population growth and other trend 
factors, etc. The rather rash disregard of these factors 
arises from the nature of the problem at hand. Our un- 


known here is precisely the behavior of the price level 


under the impact of a given magnitude of government outlay 
for public projects. To deflate our national income and 
consumption expenditures for changes in prices would be 
to eliminate from our basic data the very object of our 
search. It is presumed that for the purpose at hand, the 


functions derived from the unadjusted data would be a. 


sufficient approximation. 


At the present state of data collection in the Philip- 
pines, extreme caution has to be exercised in using our casual 
indicators for purposes of policy formulation. Until we can 
get more direct data on which to base our indices of effec- 
tive demand and of physical production, and data collected 
and compiled on a more current basis, say monthly or at 
least quarterly, these indices must remain rough and use- 
ful only for estimates of longer-term movement. We hope, 
however, that in the not too-distant future, our studies of 
household incomes and expenditures, and our surveys of pro- 
duction in the different industries will yield a sound basis 
for more refined forecasts of price movements. 


With regard to our alternative approach, that is, the 
price effects via the money supply, further refinements are 
likewise needed to make the procedure less objectionable. 
The chief problem here is to get a more precise picture of 
the structure of the money flows in the Philippine economy. 
This will entail more detailed data on the cash receipts and 
disbursements of the various units in the economy—house- 
holds, productive units, financial units, government, import 
and export firms. Plans are being laid now to try to secure 


a more refined system of national accounting showing the 
greater details necessary. 
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‘will be completed by the end of April this year. 


_ and for type H flats $10,000. 
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HONGKONG NOTES 


Lady Grantham Villas: The Economic Housing 
Society’s first 280 economical flats at Taikoktsui, Kowloon, 
The flats 
will be called “Lady Grantham Villas” and consist of two 
kinds: type G with 2 bed rooms, 1 sitting room, 1 kitchen, 
and 1 bath room and type H with one more bed room than 
type G. These 280 flats are part of the Society’s project 
for the building of 600 economical flats for people who 
earn from $300 to $1,200 per month. The flats are built 
on Crown Land leased to the Society for 21 years at half 
the normal rate. Before the building was begun last 
November, more than 2,000 people applied for these flats. 
Most of the buyers have now paid 60% of the fee for the 
Jease which will make them owners of these flats for a term 
of 21 years. For type G flats the fee for the lease is $7,400 
The building of the other 
320 flats will begin as soon as the first 280 are completed. 


Tai Lam Chung Reservoir: The work on the Tai Lam 
Chung Reservoir Project—from the Supply Works to the 
Dam—continues to progress. At the Supply Works, near 
Laichikok, the site for the 20-million gallons service reservoir 
where the excavation for the preparation of the site, 
amounting to about 200,000 cubic yards, is about half finished. 
At the Treatment Works, which is situated on the high land 
above Tsun Wan, good progress is being made on the filters 
for dealing with 20 million gallons of water per day. The 
filters are linked up with Laichikok Reservoir by 48-inch 
pipeline. 
is 5 miles long and it is being driven from eight points. 
Part of it will have to be lined with concrete. At the Head 
Works at Tai Lam Chung, the plant for crushing and 
washing sand and the conveyor system to the mixers are 
working at full capacity. The building of the Dam itself 
is progressing slowly but steadily and when Stage 1 of the 
work is completed, the Dam will be 150 feet high. At the 
moment the highest point reached is 92 feet. Work on the 
Project began at the end of 1952 and is expected to be 
completed in 1956 or 1957 at the cost of about $100 million. 


The Saiwan Bay Memorial: The Saiwan Bay 
Memorial was unveiled by the Governor of HK on February 
20, 1955. This Memorial honours those men of the land 
forces of the British Commonwealth and Empire who in 
Hongkong faced the first onslaught of the Japanese forces 
at one of the darkest periods of the war, and, without hope 
of reinforcement, held out to the end. Many of those 
whose names appear on the panels died during the brief 
campaign in the Colony; others perished during the long 
years of captivity that followed. The Memorial is situated 
seven miles from Victoria, just off the Shek-O Road, on a 
spur 1,000 feet above sea level, with fine views of the 
surrounding mountains and across Saiwan Bay to the main- 
land. The Memorial is in the form of a shelter building, 
80 feet long and 18 feet wide, at the entrance to the Saiwan 
Bay War Cemetery. It is approached across a semi-circular 
forecourt from which two wide openings, with square lintels, 
lead to the interior of the building. Between these openings, 
the granite masonry of the southern facade is relieved by 
a large bronze sword. The northern facade, consisting of 
four granite piers supporting the roof, faces the Stone of 
Remembrance, found in Commonwealth War Cemeteries all 
over the world; and beyond it, the War Cemetery at the 
far end of which is the Cross of Sacrifice. | Within the 


The tunnel from Tsun Wan to Tai Lam Chung: 


Memorial 2,056 names are recorded, on Porgjand stone 
panels, below these ‘words :— 


1939 1945 
THE OFFICERS AND MEN WHOSH MEMORY 
IS HONOURED HERE 
DIED IN THE DEFENCE OF HONG KONG 
IN DECEMBER 1941 
AND IN THE ENSUING YEARS OF CAPTIVITY 
AND HAVE NO KNOWN GRAVE 


HK Preventive Service: Preventive measures adopted 
for routine checks on aircraft arriving in the Colony were 
successful to a marked degree during January and large 
quantities of dangerous drugs were detected and seized 
during the month. In one case, 3,116 grammes of morphine 
were concealed in two beautiful looking plaster statuettes 
Land-based patrols located 110 illicit stills operating in various 
parts of the Colony. Nine operators were arrested and 
3,500 gallons of fermented material awaiting distillation 
were destroyed. According to D.C. and I, illegal tobacco 
seized totalled 2,929 lbs. of Chinese tobacco, 752 lbs. of 
Macao cigarettes and 254 lbs. of foreign cigarettes. These 
seizures were made on importing vessels and in distributing 
centres. A domestic kitchen in a tenement was brought 
under surveillance and it was found that one of the cooking 
pots was in fact an illicit still. The pipes leading away 
from it through a wall into a bedroom conveyed pure alcoho! 
into suitable receivers. The alcohol was distilled from 
methylated spirit found in the still. An increased interest 
in the movement of goods of a strategic nature was detected 
during the month. Some 20 tons of kerosene were seized 
under circumstances that denoted an illegal exportation. 
Another six tons of an admixture of fuel oils were also 
located and seized. During the month, 4,408 watches were 
seized on a coastal steamer. 


Vocational Training Building: The new Vocationa! 
Training Building of the Po Leung Kuk was opened last 
week by the Secretary for Chinese Affairs, Mr. R. R. Todd 
The Po Leung Kuk Committee had been able to raise 
sufficient funds for the construction and equipment of this 
building without having to ask Government for a subsidy 
and without drawing on the Kuk’s reserve funds. In his 
speech at the opening ceremony, Mr. Todd said. “As Chair- 
man of the Permanent Board of Direction it has been my 
privilege to see, and perhaps play some small part in, the 
post-war rehabilitation and expansion of the Po Leung Kuk. 
But I wish to emphasize that the main credit for the 
flourishing state of the Kuk, as we see it today, with its 
improved main building, the new School Building, the new 
Domestic Science Building and now the new Vocational 
Training Building, must be given to the enthusiastic Chair- 
men and Committee members who have come forward, year 
after year, to hold office and who have done their jobs so 
well. Today the credit of the Po Leung Kuk stands high. 
Thanks fo the energy and foresight of its successive annual 
Committees, it is in a sound position financially and can 
face the future with confidence.” 


New Chairman of C.G.C.C.: Mr Hui Pee-kook, 59, a 
well-known local manufacturer, was ele ted as the Chairman 
of the Chinese General Chamber of Commerce for 1955-56 
at a 25-member standing committee meeting held last week. 
Mr. Ko Cheuk-hung, the former Chairman, and Mr George 
Wong Ping-ying were elected as the Vice-Chairmen. Among: 
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others elected were Mr Chiu Kung-po, the Hon Treasurer, 
and Mr. Tong Ping-tak, the Hon. Asst. Treasurer. Mr. Hui 
Pee-kook, whose brother is Mr. Hui Ngok, the Chairman of 
the Chinese Manufacturers’ Union, had served the Chamber 
for two years as its Vice-Chairman. He is also director and 
manager of the China Brothers Hat Manufacturing Factory. 


New Building Project: A modern 11-storey building 
costing about $5.5 million will soon be erected in the heart 
of Victoria. The new construction will cover an area 
bounded by Queen’s Road, Chinese Street, Des Voeux Road 
and Pottinger Street. Some 600 people now living in the 
old buildings will be affected but the landlord has agreed 
to pay a total cash compensation of $413,700 in order to 
alleviate their hardship. The exemption application covering 
the above area was unanimously recommended for the 
consideration of the Governor-in-Council last week. 


The Salvation Army: The Salvation Army is cele- 
brating its Silver Jubilee in HK this year. It is asking HK 
to contribute $300,000 to cover the cost of its major pro- 
jects for the coming year. On the eve of the SA’s flower 
day last week, Mr. J. A. Blackwood made an appeal for 
donations over Radio HK. The work done on behalf of the 
Colony’s poor, its activities during the past year and projects 
for the future were described, “From its King’s Park 
Children’s Home where SA has a family of 300 children, it 
has been successful in securing employment for boys and 
girls. At the Headquarters in Nathan Road the Army has 
been able to disburse in relief over $42,000. Rice has been 
distributed to many, including 17,300 free meals, while 
milk is given to an average of 500 children daily. In its 
Prison Aid, officers interviewed in prison 1,012 men and 
on discharge assisted 463, some being helped with passages 
to England. The Salvation Army running the Children’s 
Home, the Girls’ Home in Kwai Chung, and the Castle Peak 
Boys’ Home. 


“The proposed projecis are (1) To build a Community 
and Social Centre in the re-settlement area of Chuk-Yuen, at 
the cost of approximately $85,000. (2) At Kwai Chung 
plans are in hand to build an Evangelical and Social Centre 
with a small clinic for first-aid attached thereto. This will 
cost $40,000. (3) In Tsun Wan re-settlement area it is 
proposed to build a Primary School with social centre attach- 
ed. This will cost approximately $45,000. (4) At Lok Man 
Tsuen, a Social Centre with facilities for a Day School at 
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a cost of about $25,000. (5) It has a Day School, which 
is housed in an old Police Station, but it is taxed to capacity. 
They envisage a Day School, Youth and Social Centre with 
‘dens’ for Scouts and Guides etc. which will cost $200,000. 
(6) The Thomson Memorial Hostel serves as a home for 
poor students and poorly paid employees. The building of a 
second storey will cost approximately $30,000/$40,000.” 


Rain-making Experiments: The Royal Observatory in 
collaboration with the Public Works Department proposes to 
carry out a rain-making experiment in the Colony in May. 
The experiment will be conducted from the top of the Peak. 
It will take the form of trying to artificially stimulate rain 
from low-lying clouds by seeding the clouds with water. 
The sole purpose of the May experiment is to test the effi- 
cacy of the “water injection” method of augmenting natural 
rainfall and not to increase the Colony’s water storage. 
Explaining the coming operation last week by Mr. C. S. 
Ramage, Acting Director of the Royal Observatory said 
that most previous rain-making experiments had suffered 
because statistically, the results were inconclusive. The 
reason the month of May has been chosen for the test in 
Hongkong is because during that month towering cumulus 
clouds, similar in type to those successfully injected in New 
South Wales, predominate and the prevailing air stream at 
cloud level in May is from South or South-southwest. Three 
30-foot long water spray pipes will be installed on Victoria 
Peak and on the ridge leading east from the Peak. A spray 
of fine but unevenly sized drops will be shot upward when- 
ever the Peak is in cloud. Mechanical updraft and con- 
ventional currents should pull the water into the body of 
the cloud. There it will have a chance to act on the much 
smaller cloud droplets. If the theory is correct, the smaller 
drops will adhere to the larger, which will in turn grow so 
much that the up currents in the cloud can no longer sustain 
them and they fall out as rain. The experimenters in New 
South Wales found that rain began falling on an average 
25 minutes after a cloud was injected. If the ratio of the 
number of rain days on injection days to that on non- 
injection days is much higher for the rain gauges down- 
wind from the Peak than for rain gauges elsewhere in the 
Colony, then the injection method might be worth a large- 
scale permanent mounting. Should there be no difference, 
then the method can be reckoned ineffective in Hongkong. 
The experimenters hope to produce a preliminary report as 


soon as possible after the end of May. 


COMPAGNIE DES MESSAGERIES MARITIMES 


Formerly operating a stage coach service on land, “au 
temps des diligences’’, the Messageries Maritimes took to the 
sea in that great period of human enterprise, the -middle 
of the nineteenth century, when, on 8th September, 1851, 
their steamship “Hellespont” left Marseilles for Civita- 
Vecchia to inaugurate the maritime postal services of the 
Mediterranean. The Societe des Services Maritimes des 
Messageries Nationales, in charge of these mail lines, changed 
its name to Compagnie ces Services Maritimes des Messa- 


geries Imperiales in 1858, then, on 1st August, 1871, al- - 


tered it to Compagnie des Messayeries Maritimes, which has 
since remained unchanged. The Company’s contract with 
the French Government entailed the organisation of three 
direct services from Marseilles to Malta via Italy; to Con- 
stantinople, and to 4lexandria, as well as an additional line 
from Constantinople to Alexandria via Syria. In 1853 these 
services were connected with Greek ports. Very soon the 
Government entrusted the Company with the routes linking 
Marseilles to Algeria and Tunisia, the contract for which 


had just been given up by the previous tenderer. In 1855, 
due to the Crimean War, the services were extended to the 
Black Sea. In 1857 the postal network was completed by 
the formation of a liner service to Bordeaux, Senegal, Brazil 
and La Plata. | 

- The activities of the Messageries Maritimes were not 
long in expanding to cover a third field of action. In 1861 
the Company started studying plans for a postal service to 
the Far East. Owing to trade requirements, it was not pos- 
sible, as in the past, to use the route via the Cape. The neces- 
sity to break journey at Alexandria and for passengers and 
merchandise to proceed overland to the Red Sea added to 
the Company’s difficulties, but the Messageries Maritimes did 
not hesitate at the prospect of basing a part of their fleet 
in overseas ports instead of French ports. Having establish- 
ed the necessary equipment and personnel at Suez, Galle 
(then the only port of call in Ceylon) and Hongkong, they 
extended in 1862 their trading routes to the main ports of 
Ceylon (Galle), India, (Pondicherry, Madras and Calcutta), 
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Cochinchina, the Dutch East Indies and China, soon there- 
after going south in the Indian Ocean to La Reunion and 
Mauritius. In 1866 an additional line linked Japan with 
the main Indochina service. 

Some years later, on the 17th November, 1869, the Mes- 
sageries Maritimes’ vessel ‘‘Peluse’’ was the first merchant- 
man, following behind the French Imperial yacht “Aigle’’ 
which inaugurated the passage, to use the Suez Canal built 
by Ferdinand de Lesseps. Up to 1882, the services, on the 
whole, remained unchanged. It has to be noted, however, 
that in 1877 Colombo was substituted for Galle as the main 
port of call. In 1882 the inauguration of the Australian 
and New Caledonian postal services took place with calls at 
Mahe in the Seychelles, La Reunion and Mauritius, completed 
by an additional service which plied between Mahe, the 
Comores, East coast of Africa and Madagascar. This branch 
line was discontinued and replaced in 1887 by a direct line 
from Marseilles to Madagascar, La Reunion and Mauritius, 
which has been maintained ever since. 


In the meantime, to cope with increasing traffic, the 


Messageries Maritimes added a fleet of cargo vessels to 
The organisation of a service from 


their mail-boat services. 
Marseilles to London was the first attempt, which was soon 
crowned with success. Then followed commercial voyages 
to the Levant, South America, Australia and finally, in 1889, 
a regular commercial service to Indochina and the Far East. 
From the beginning of the First World War, the Messageries 
Maritimes gave the French Government the total support of 
their organisation and at the time of the 1918 Armistice 
the Company had lost 22 ships, due to enemy action, as well 
as through age and wear. 

By the eve of the Second World War, the Messageries 
Maritimes had succeeded in reconstituting a considerable 
fleet. The services ensured by the Company, which repre- 
sented a vital element in French maritime economy, served 
fifty different countries and regularly called at about a 
hundred ports. The fleet of 400,000 gross tons in 1939 
suffered again heavily between 1939 and 1945—-25 ships were 
lost representing over half the tonnage in service before the 
outbreak of war. At the time of the liberation, the Company 
had only 20 ships left, totalling 177,500 gross tons. 

The needs of the country requested an exceptional 
effort, which was steadfastly maintained, as revealed by the 
fact that the tonnage under the Company’s flag now reaches 
442,000 tons in respect of 53 ships. A _ large construction 
programme was carried out which included :— 
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Three liners for the Indochina/China/Japan Service— 
“Viet-Nam” “Cambodge”, “Laos”. Four liners for. the East 


African coast and Madagascar service—‘‘Ferdinand de 
Lesseps’’, “La Bourdonnais’”’, “Pierre Loti” and “Jean 
Laborde”. Two liners for the Australia/New Caledonia via 


Tahiti service—‘‘Caledonien” and “Tahitien’’. 
vessels of 11,000 tons deadweight—‘Mekong”’ 
and “ Peiho’’. Four cargo vessels of 8,300 tons dead- 
weight—‘“Indus”, “Iraouaddy”, “Gange’”’ and ‘Euphrate’”. 
Six ships of similar deadweight are on order and four more 
will be ordered shortly. Two ships for the Madagascar 
coastal service now being completed. One ship for the 
Pacific coastal service—“Polynesien’—is being built. 


The completion of this important programme will allow 
the Messageries Maritimes to have at their disposal a homo- 
geneous and fast fleet, completely modern and perfectly 
adapted to their different services. The Messageries Mari- 
times serve by liners—the Near East, Indochina and the Far 
East (via Colombo), Indian Ocean (Madagascar and Mauri- 
tius), New Caledonia/Australia (via Panama). 


The commercial lines from Dunkirk and the northern 
ports are as follows:— To Pakistan/Ceylon/India/Indochina/ 
Far East; To Australia; To Madagascar and South Africa; 
To Eastern Mediterranean; To Madagascar/La Reunion/ 
Indochina; To Indochina/Japan; To Indochina/New Cale- 
donia/ Australia. 


Three cargo 
‘“‘Meinam’’ 


In addition, the following coastal services 
tained:— Pnom-Penh/Saigon/Singapore; 
Sydney/Noumea/New Hebrides; 
island)/Comores Archipelago. 


The Messageries Maritimes’ new liners “La Marseillaise”, 
“Viet-Nam” and “Cambodge” together with the older “Felix 
Roussel” with their white hulls and elegant lines are well- 
known and have a reputation amongst “‘connaisseurs” for the 
artistic quality of their interior decoration, as well as for 
the courtesy of their personnel and the comforts to be found 
on board. The emblem of the Company is the Unicorn, that” 
graceful and fabulous animal which is to be admired on 
that very ancient, beautiful and mysterious tapestry known 
as “La Dame a la Licorne.” It is a charming French cus- 
tom to describe outstanding firms, which have acquired ex- 
ceptionally wide repute, as “ladies” and the Company of 
Messageries Maritimes with its old traditions and original 
emblem can aptly be thought of as “The Lady with the Uni- 
corn’ on the Seven Seas. 


are main- 
Saigon/Haiphong; 
Madagascar (round the 


COMMERCE 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION 


Total world tobacco production was 
about 4% higher in 1954 than in 1953 
but over the same period total exports 
from main producing countries fell by 
4-5%, reports the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization. The greatest pro- 
duction increase was in Canada where 
relaxation of acreage’ restrictions § in 
Ontario Province resulted in a 30% 
increase on 1953 production of 78,000 
metric tons in 1954. In the United 
States production rose 7% to 998,000 
metric tons, an alltime record, between 
1953 and 1954. This total rise in- 
cluded a 4.4% rise in production of 
flue-cured cigarette-type tobacco to 
602,000 tons. Increased production 
was also reported from Southern Rho- 


desia, Japan and India and from Cuba, 
Brazil and Indonesia came reports sug- 
gesting a 10% increase in production of 
cigar tobaccos in 1954 compared with 
1958. Negligible increases in Greek 
production and a decrease in Turkish 
production, which in some areas reached 
nearly 20%, however, reduced total 
production of oriental-type cigarette 
tobacco by about 5% in 1954 compared 
with 19583. 


Demand for U.S. tobacco, from both 


Overseas and domestic buyers, was 
lower in 1954 than had been expected 
and in consequence stocks held under 
government loan increased to 278,000 
tons at 1 October as against 252,000 
tons and 196,000 tons in 1953 and 
1952 respectively. In the U.S. during 
the year there was a 3.7% decrease in 


the number of cigarettes manufactured 
during the first 9 months of 1954 com- 
pared with the same period of 1953 
when, in turn, cigarette production was 
3% lower than in 1952. But during: 
1954 production of king-size cigarettes, 
containing 15% more tobacco, continued 
to increase so the decrease in cigarettes 
produced was greater than the de- 
crease in cigarette tobacco used. 


In all other parts of the _ worid, 
however, cigarette production was 
steadily rising. In some Asian coun- 
tries, where new factories had been 
recently established, cigarette produc- 
tion rose by more than 20% in 1958. 

U.S. exports only increased by 2.3% 
in 1954 which was a substantially lower 
increase than had been expected. These 
U.S. exports were partly facilitated by 
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allocations, of $38.4 million dollars to 
several European countries during the 
1953-54 crop year to permit _ sales 
against payment in local currencies. 
These allocations, of which $20 million 
were for the stérling area, were suffi- 
cient to finance nearly 30,000 tons of 
tobacco, or 15% of U.S. exports during 
the crop year. Trade reports state that 
negotiations for further dollar alloca- 
tions to finance sales of tobacco aga'nst 
sterling payment have not yet resulted 
in agreement. 

Two countries which substantially 
increased imports during 1953-54 were 
the United Kingdom and West Ger- 
many. 

The United Kingdom increased im- 
ports by about 16% to 127,000 tons. 
No fixed allocation has been granted 
for UK imports in 1955 but sufficient 
imports will be permitted to ensure 
continuation of current manufacturing 


levels on condition that cigarettes for 


domestic use contain no more than 61% 
of dollar tobacco. Figures for West 
German imports for the first 9 months 
of 1954 suggested that they would rise 
by approximately 10% to a total of 
about 65,000 tons for the year. Most 
expansion was in imports from Greece. 

Tobacco prices were slightly lower 
during 1954 than during 1953 but the 
trade believes they may increase in 
1955. 


TRADE WITH CHINA 


The British trade delegates were not 
the only people who went to Peking 
to develop trade with China. Recently 
a Swedish businessman returned from 
the Red Capital and reported that the 
Chinese government had _ been very 
friendly and cooperative. Sweden is 
interested in Chinese egg products, 
woodoil and bristles and wishes to ex- 
port paper, pulp and certain industrial 
raw materials to China. Sweden had 
done very little trade with China dur- 
ing the past few years. In 1958, 
Sweden’s trade with China amounted 
to only about HK$14 million. An 
Israeli trade mission also went to 
Peking recently. The group was led by 
David Hacohen, Minister to Burma who 
defined the delegation as a “fact-find- 
ing and goodwill trade mission.’ The 


Burmese mission now in Peking will - 


stay in China for three months to sur- 
vey Chinese markets and industries in 
order to import some £3.7. million 
worth of goods to reciprocate’ the 
Chinese purchase of some 800,000 tons 
of Burmese rice. Burma will probably 
take Chinese rails, coal, cement and 
textile machinery to balance the trade. 
Meanwhile, China and Rumania signed 
a 1955 Goods Exchange and Payment 
Agreement in Peking. Under the 
agreement, China will export to 
Rumania, minéral, animal and egg pro- 
ducts, silk piece-goods, consumer goods, 
woodoil and other raw materials in re- 
turn for Rumanian power equipment, 


petroleum, chemical raw _ materials, 
machinery, consumer goods and other 
supplies. The Chinese mission in Cal- 


cutta recently purchased 20,000 bales 


of jute. Orders’ will probably reach 
100,000 bales very soon. About 2,000 
tons of Chinese green tea was recently 
offered by USSR to Morocco at 550 
francs per kilo, fob Shanghai in a 
contract concluded between the Soviet 
Union and Morocco. Africa used to 
be a very big market for Chinese 
green tea before the war. During the 
past two years, Peking gradually re- 
gained the African business’ but the 
problem of balance of payments limited 
the trade. In the above contract, 
USSR offered Chinese tea in exchange 
for Moroccan’ oranges. Coconut oil 
traders in Singapore recently received 
renewed enquiries from China for 
coconut oil. China buys coconut § oil 
also from Indonesia and Ceylon. 
Malaya’s coconut oil exports to China 
last year before September averaged 
2,000 tons per month. Should China 
decide to buy coconut oil again from 
Malaya it would strengthen the mar- 
ket in Singapore considerably because 
there appeared to be a recess of buying 
activity in Europe. 


SINO-JAPANESE TRADE 


After a two-week trip to China, Pre- 
sident of the Japan International Trade 
Promotion Council returned to’ Tokyo 
and announced that a 30-member Com- 
munist Chinese trade mission 
visit Japan this March to negotiate a 
new unofficial trade agreement for the 


exchange of £30 million worth of 
goods each way. The last’ unofficial 
trade agreement between China and 


Japan, signed in Peking in October 
19538, expired at the end of last year. 
It also called for an exchange of £30 
million worth of goods each way. The 
actual business amounted to only 10 


or 15% of the agreed amount. Japan’s 


present exports to China amounted to 
only 4% of the total Japanese export 
trade, whereas before the war it was 
25%. Japan’s Foreign Minister recent- 
ly stated. that Japan would not be able 
to trade with China as freely as in 
pre-war days because of Communist 
China’s trade structure and various 
restrictions imposed on Japanese trade 
with China. Meanwhile, arrangements 
for direct contacts between Japanese 
and Chinese banks are meeting diffi- 
culties. In the first place, there is a 
lack of formal contact between the two 
governments. There is also the ques- 
tion of currency in which trade is to 
be financed. 
that Japan and Communist China will 
continue’ to finance much of their 
mutual trade in sterling and Hongkong 
dollars even though direct relations 
between the two countries may im- 
prove following initiative of a new 
Japanese Government. Recently, 
Peking also displayed keen interest in 
the development of trade with Japan. 
Chou En-lai told a Japanese delegate 
that Japan would not have to with- 
draw its recognition of the Nationalist 
Chinese Government as a prerequisite 
to establishing “friendly relations” 
with the Peking .Government. 


would: 


Banking experts believe 
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CHINESE TRADE 
AGENCIES 


THE CHINA NATIONAL IM- 
PORT EXPORT CORPORA- 
TION—C.N.1.E.C. 13, Tung 
Chiao Ming Hsiang, Peking. 
Tel. Address: CNIEC PEKING. 

THE CHINA NATIONAL 
CEREALS, OILS AND FATS 
CORPORATION, 57, Chu Shi 
Ta Chieh, East City, Peking. 
Tel. Addr. NATIONOIL or 
CEREALS PEKING. 

THE CHINA NATIONAL 
ANIMAL BY - PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION, 122, Kwang 
An Men Street, Peking 19, Tel. 


Addr. BY-PRODUCTS 
PEKING. 
THE CHINA NATIONAL 


NATIVE PRODUCE EXPORT 
CORPORATION, 46, Hun Fan 
Chiao Street, Peking. Tel. Addr. 
PROCHINA PEKING. 


THE CHINA NATIONAL FOOD- 
STUFF EXPORT CORPORA- 
TION, 38, Chiao Tse Hutung, 
Kuan an Men St., Peking. Tel. 
Addr. FOODSTUFF PEKING. 

THE CHINA NATIONAL MINE- 
RALS CORPORATION, 3, Pao 
Chan Sze Street, West City, 
Peking, Tel. Addr. CHIMIN- 
CORP PEKING. 

THE CHINA NATIONAL TEA 
CORPORATION, 57, Li Shih 
Hutung, Tun Tse Pai Low, 
Peking. Tel. Addr. NATION- 
TEA Peking. 

| THE. CHINA NATIONAL SILK 
CORPORATION, 72, Pah Mien 
Tsan, Peking. Tel. Addr. CHISI- 
CORP PEKING. 

THE CHINA NATIONAL SUN- 
DRIES EXPORT CORPORA- 
TION, 32, Tung Tze Chiu Tiao, 
East City, Peking. Tel. Addr. 
SUNDRY PEKING. 

BERLIN—tThe China 
Import Export Corporation 
(C.N.I.E.C.), Leipzigerstrasse 
112, Berlin, W.8, Tel. Addr. 
CNIEC BERLIN. 

LCNDON—The Bank of China, 
147, Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.C3. 

HONGKONG—The Bank of 
China, 2a, des Voeux Road, 
Central, Hongkong. 

BERNE—The Commercial At- 
tache to the Chinese People’s 
Republic, Berne, Switzerland. 


National 


CHINESE RETAILERS 
MANILA 


In Manila, 31 Chinese retailers were 
recently ordered by the city Treasurer’s 
office to close shop in accordance with 
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the provisions of the Retail Trade Na- 
tionalisation Law. These retailers in- 
clude those granted permits after May 
15, 1954. Although the law was ap- 
proved by the President only last June, 
its effectivity was made retroactive as 
of May 15. The Treasurer’s office 
gave the alien retailers three days 
from receipt of notices within which 
to close their businesses. They were 
told, however, that they could submit 
a written appeal to the Department of 
Commerce and Industry for renewal of 
their permits. If the reasons given 
were acceptable, these aliens may be 
accorded the same rights as those given 
to aliens who established their 
businesses before May 15. 


TAIWANS TRADE 
IN 1954 


Taiwan’s import and export values 
by month for 1954 are as follows: 


Imports Exports 
| (US$) (US$) 

January ...... 10,687,338 8,648,405 
February 6,986,218 4,268,576 
9,284,825 9,585,135 
6,881,882 16,805,702 
8,305,895 13,444,424 
8,319,724~ 7,965,498 
August ...... 8,092,166 5,571,970 
September .. 12,187,499 5,349,961 
October .... 14,367,942 5,531,633 
November .. 17,272,639 8,336,865 
115,490,355 98,298,706 


Major imports included ammonium 
sulphate, metals and mineral ores, 
machinery and tools, and pharmaceuti- 
cals. Sugar was on top of the list of 
major exports, followed by tea, rice, 
bananas and canned pineapples, and 
citronella oil. 


TAIWAN'S TEA AND 
FEATHER EXPORTS 


Taiwan’s tea exports during 1954 
totalled 14,866,184 kilogrammes, show- 
ing an increase of 4,446,834 kgs over 
1953’s 10,421,850 kgs. The _ increase 
in exports of black tea, Oolong and 
others was attr‘buted to the short sup- 
ply of such varieties in the interna- 
tional market. Quantities and de- 
stinations of Taiwan’s 1954 tea exports 
follow: (1) Black Tea—Total 5,021,673 
kgs (compared with 1,289,862 kgs in 
1953): Canada 117,524 kgs, U.S.A. 
1,450,522 kgs, Chile 1,507,944 kgs, 
United Kingdom 684,960 kgs, Nether- 
lands 571,944 kgs, Germany 120,440 
kgs, Italy 10,025 kgs, Trieste 1,426 kgs, 
Africa 44,880 kgs, Arabia 1,361 kgs, 
Syria 59,194 kgs, Iraq 11,340 _ kgs, 
Australia 28,123 kgs, New Zealand 453 
kgs, Japan 31,156 kgs, Ryukyus 150 
kgs, Hongkong 379,895 kgs, Philippines 
336 kgs. (2) Oolong—Total 245,108 


17,135 kgs, Ryukyu 


kgs (161,821 kgs in 1953): Canada 
746 kgs, U.S.A. 151,149 kgs, U.K. 
59,927 kgs, Netherlands 4,796 kgs, Den- 
mark 1,020 kgs, Germany 15,932 kgs, 
Portugal 10,089 kgs, Syria 10,206 kgs, 
New Zealand 2438 kgs. (3) Green Tea 
—Total 2,818,025 kgs (4,835,176 in 
1953): U.K. 21,255 kgs, Denmark 1,134 
kgs, Africa 2,196,540 kgs, New Zealand 
102 kgs, Hongkong 97,004 kgs, Thailand 
1,406 kgs, Tachen 122 kgs, Quemoy 135 
kgs. (4) Paochung—Total 1,316,671 
kgs (1,585,707 kgs in 1953): U.S.A. 
01,732 kgs, Peru 180 kgs, U.K. 1,134 
kgs, Netherlands 7,920 kgs, Philippines 
865 kgs, Ryukyu Islands 237,732 kgs, 
Hongkong 402,121 kgs, Thailand 
468,128 kgs, Malaya 8,632 kgs, Singa- 
pore 156,073 kgs, Tachen 788 kgs, Que- 
moy 1,253 kgs and Matsu 113 kgs. (5) 
Tea Others—Total 5,966,707 kgs 
(2,548,774 kgs in 19538): Canada 190- 
871 kgs, U.S.A. 575,220 kgs, Chile 3,164 
kgs, Brazil 27,216 kgs, U.K. 2,897,012 
kgs, Netherlands 231,030 kgs, Denmark 
1,143 kgs, Germany 34,500 kgs, Liberia 
272 kgs, Africa 516,570 kgs, Syria 
31,865 kgs, Iraq 106,810 kgs, Japan 
Islands 49,156 
kgs, Hongkong 1,123,097 kgs and Thai- 
land 20,148 kgs. 


Taiwan now plans to increase the 
output of green tea for this year by 
15% from 1954’s production of about 
29 million pounds. In order to stimu- 
late export, exporters of green tea will 
be permitted to retain a portion of 
foreign exchange proceeds arising from 
their exports for permitted imports. 
The request recently made by Taiwan 


| | 
THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
HOTELS, LIMITED 


Notice | to Shareholders 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Ordinary Yearly Meeting of 
the Shareholders of The Hong- 
kong & Shanghai Hotels, Ltd., 
will be held at the Registered 
Office of the Company (Second 
Floor, Telephone House, Des 
Voeux Road Central, Hongkong), 
on Friday, 18th March, 1955 at 
12 noon, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the Report of the Board 
of Directors together with the 
Statement of Accounts for the 
year ended 31st December, 1954, 
to re-elect a Director and to ap- 
point Auditors. 


The Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from the 
5th March, 1955 to the 18th 
March, 1955, both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board, 


A. SOMMERFELT, 
Secretary. 


Hong Kong, 17th February, 1955. 
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Tea Merchants Association to reduce 
the export floor prices of green tea was 
the authorities the 
ground that the export floor price of 
standard Taiwan green tea at 38 US 
cents was already cheaper than that of 
other origins of comparable quality. 
Exports of feathers from Taiwan 
799,853  kilo- 
grammes, showed an increase of over 
100% as compared with 1953 and 
surpassed even the previous high re- 
corded in 1952. Exports of feathers 
from Taiwan by month during 1954 
are as follows: January 33,685 _ kgs, 
February 46,655 kes, March 
83,300 _kgs, April 38,082 kgs, 
May 105,541 kgs, June 60,618 kgs, July 
72,749 kgs, August 57,787 kgs, Septem- 
ber 88,631 kgs, October 85,838 kgs, 
—— 44,122 kgs, December 83,845 
gs. : 


BURMA'S. TEA TRADE 


The Liptons Limited will assist 
Burma in the development of her tea 
industry. In co-operation with the 
Industrial Development Corporation of 
Burma, the company is to establish a 
blending and packing factory to be 
opened in Mandalay at the beginning 
of May. The firm will assist with the 
purchase, on behalf of the Burma 
Government, of the teas—from India, 
Ceylon and other sources—required for 
blending with Burma’s home-grown 
teas. It will also provide services and 
advice in relation to the purchase of 
mechanical equipment and the training 
of Burmese nationals selected by their 
government for training as tea tasters 
and blenders. These specialists will 
receive their training in the company’s 
various installations in India and 
elsewhere. The company’ will send 
several of its experienced technicians 
to Burma during the coming months. 


HONGKONG AND FAR 
EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


Last Week’s Trade Developments 


Trading in the local commodity mar- 
ket remained steady throughout the 
week with Korea providing strong de- 
mand for various popular items. In- 
donesia was keen in cotton yarn, Japan 
in oil seeds and Africa in HK manu- 
factures. Trading with China, Taiwan, 
and other countries, however, showed 
no improvement. Metals, paper and 
China produce retained good export 
and local demand, industrial chemicals 
attracted more enquiries than _ orders, 
cotton yarn and piece goods registered 
limited export and local sales while 
pharmaceuticals were featureless. 


China Trade: China’s interest in the 
local market was centred on few selec- 
tive items of metals and_ industrial 
chemicals. Recently most of the firms 
in HK who are trading with China have 
been more busy with the marketing of 
various new imports from the Main- 
land than with the selling of exports 
to China. Radio-pickup sets made in 
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China were offered to HK last week 
through one of the China traders but 
no sale has so far been reported. Ac- 
cording to the protocol recently signed 
in Peking on the exchange of commo- 
dities between China and USSR for 
1955, China will increase the exports 
of tungsten, tin, molybdenum, jute, 
wool, raw silk, hides, soya beans, rice, 
vegetable oils, tea, oranges and tan- 
gerines, cork etc. to USSR. No figure 
was disclosed. Up to now, China’s 
trade with USSR has been chiefly based 
on agricultural products. This year 
two ferrous minerals—tungsten and 
molybdenum, both essential to the So- 
viet steel industry—have come out on 
top of Chinese export list. In return, 
a steel-making plant, including ma- 
chinery for foundries, constituted large 
item in USSR’s deliveries to China. 


Taiwan Trade: 
week to form an overall foreign ex- 
change and trade committee to super- 
sede all existing organisations and 
agencies which have been controlling 
Taiwan’s foreign exchange. Under 
the new system, exporters will be per- 
mitted to sell their foreign exchange 
on the free market, under the super- 
vision of the Government. The Bank 
of Taiwan will turn over the entire 
foreign exchange realised from exports 
to the exporters. The exchange rate of 
US dollars will remain at T$15.56 to 
$1 plus 20% defence tax. The new 
measure is to rationalise the regulations 
of foreign exchange, the supply of 
which has decreased due to low sugar 
and rice exports from Taiwan in the 
past year. 


Japan Trade: HK was the largest 
buyer of Japanese woollens during the 
month of January. Out of Japan’s 
total sales of US$5 million worth of 
woollens for the month, HK bought 
$579,000 worth of woollen yarn and 
some $1 million worth of woollen 
fabrics. In the local commodity mar- 
ket last week, Japan’s interest was 
centred on oil seeds and green peas. 
The first barter deal between Japan 
and North Korea amounting to 
$600,000 each way, was concluded in 
Peking last week. About 600 tons of 
red beans from North Korea will be 
shipped to Japan in exchange for 30 
tons of Japanese fishing nets. 


Korea Trade: The amount actually 
authorised for the 4th auction sale of 
US exchange held in Seoul recently, 
was US$2.6 million instead of $2.5 
million originally budgeted. This 
amount will be used for imports of raw 
sugar, fertilisers and cotton textiles. 
The highest rate awarded was 540 
Hwan to US$1 and the _ lowest 51z 
Hwan. The average rate was 522.7 
Hwan to US$1. The US dollar rose 
to 620 Hwan for drafts and 680 Hwan 
for notes in the Seoul black market. 
Another US$10 million were allocated 
from FOA funds for imports of phar- 
maceuticals, communications equipment 
and industrial chemicals. Meanwhile, 
Korea tightened its import control to 
stop the entry of goods of Communist 
origin and to avoid the import of 


Taipei decided last 


Japanese goods indirectly from HK. 
All imports must now be covered by 
certificates of origin issued by the con- 
cerned countries. HK’s exports. to 
Korea were affected by the recent an- 
nouncement on the increase of HK- 
Korea freight rates. The goods most 
seriously affected were paper, metals 
and granulated sugar. | 


Indonesia Trade: According to Indo- 
nesia’s new measures governing its bar- 
ter trade, some 60 items of Indonesian 
articles are grouped into 15 categories. 
These exports are listed below (list A) 
with the percentage of foreign  ex- 
change (earned from these exports) 
which may be used for imports on 
list B: : 

List A-—Exports: (1) Spices: Pepper, black 
and white, cassia lignea, betelnuts—-30%, chillies, 
fresh and dried, citronella, cardamons superior, 
ginger, onions—20%. (2) Getah Hangkang, Getah 
Ketauw, Dielutung—20% to 30%. (3) Rattan, 
assorted—30%, unassorted—20%. (4) Gommen 
Dan Harsen, copal, assorted 30%, unassorted 


20%. (5) Oils and oilseeds: Groundnut oil, castor 


seeds, hemp seeds, copra, sesamumseed—20%. 
Tapioca flour, potato dried—-10%. Copra eakes, 
cottonseed and cottonseed oil—-30%. (6) Food- 
stuffs: Maize—10%. Fruits, vegetables, preserved 
fruits, brans—20%. Brown sugar, dried shrimps 
—?9%. (7) Industrial products: Sarong, skirts— 
10%. (8) Minerals: Magnesium ore, coal dust— 
30%. (9) Handicraft: Carved works of wood 
and silver—30%. (10) Minjak Eteris—20%. (11) 
Tanning materials, Kesumba, etc.—30%. (12) 
Braided and wovén goods: straw hats, bamboo 
hats, straw mats, rattan mats—30%. (13) Medi- 
cinal substances (including quinine in pill or 
powder form)—20%. (14) Textile fibres—30%. 
(15) Animals and products thereof: Animals— 
30%, animal skins (not including cowhides), 
shells—30%, animal bones—20%. 


List B-—-Importable Items: (1) Cotton piece. 
goods falling within the scope of Import Sche- 
dule Category 1. (2) Metals (including steel 
bars, cement, black plate). (3) Machinery and 
parts and accessories (including motorcar parts). 
(4) Medicinal supplies. (5) Cotton yarn. 


Meanwhile, export from HK to Indo- 


nesia improved considerably with more 
orders from Djakarta for cotton yarn, 
enamelwares, cotton underwears, alumi- 


nium wares and various other HK 
manufactures. 
Singapore and Malaya: Singapore 


relaxed its control on direct imports 
from Japan and the US. This will 
eventually affect the export of Japa- 
nese and American goods from HK to 
Singapore. On the other hand, the 
shipment of HK manufactures to Singa- 
pore and Malaya showed much improve- 
ment recently. 


Last Week’s Commodity Markets 


China Produce: The flow of popular 
items from the Mainland slowed down 
while more new items were offered to 
HK. Hunan graphite, 90%, was offer- 
ed at $110 per metric ton in the local 
market. Arsenic and_ realgar, for- 
wards, were quoted at $115 and $55 
per picul respectively. One local dealer 
offered North China dressed goat hair 
to London at 6s 5d per pound c & f 
for 23’? to 5” lengths. .Woodoil, for- 
ward (end February), remained firm at 
$166 per picul in bulk. Groundnut 
kernel and groundnut in shells enjoyed 
strong demand from Europe, Japan, 
Australia and Canada and due to low 
stocks in the local market, prices im- 
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proved considerably. Other items 
which registered gains were sesame, 
gallnuts, tea and green peas. Raw silk 
declined despite steady demand from 
Europe, Japan and Indonesia when 
Canton marked down its export floor 
prices. Menthol crystal eased from 
initial gains when export demand slow- 
ed down; dried chilli, soya beans and 
galgangal declined despite steady de- 
mand when heavy stocks developed 
selling pressure. Interest from various 
sources included: Japan—sesame, gall- 
nuts, castor seed, galangal and rosin; 
Taiwan—woodoil, gypsum, teaseed 
cake, and green peas; Singapore— 
sesame, dried chilli, green peas and réd 
bean; Korea—mustard seed and green 
peas; Europe—cassia lignea, aniseed 
star, bitter almond and_ feathers; 
Thailand—tea. 


Metals: Structural steels, construc- 
tion materials and factory items en- 


-joyed strong and steady demand from 


China, Korea, Indonesia and local fac- 
tories. Prices of mild steel round and 
angle bars, tinplate, blackplate and 
galvanized iron. pipe registered con- 
siderable gains when indent quotations 
from various sources advanced, local 
stocks dwindled, and demand remained 
firm. Other items which gained on 


steady demand included mild steel flat 


bars, tinplate waste waste, galvanized 
iron sheet, zine boiler plate, zine sheets, 
ungalvanized iron wire, pig lead, brass 
scrap and copper. scrap. Black plate 
waste waste registered several bulk 
sales of forward cargoes to local fac- 
tories while pig lead attracted special 
interest from Taiwan traders. 


NOTICE 


GREEN ISLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Sixty-second Ordinary 
Yearly Meeting of Shareholders 
will be held at the Offices of the 
Company, Telephone House, Des 
Voeux Road Central, Victoria, 
Hongkong, on Tuesday, 15th 
March, 1955, at NOON for the 
purpose of receiving the Report 
of the Board of Directors, to- 
gether with the Statement of 
Accounts, for the year ended 3i1st 
December, 1954, and to. elect 
Directors and appoint Auditors. 

The Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from 
Tuesday, 1st March to Tuesday, 


15th March, 1955, both days in- 
clusive. 


By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 


J. S. C. NEEL, 
General Manager & Secretary. 


Dated this 15th day of 


February, 1955. 
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Paper: Local demand dominated the 
market. Increased indents, difficult 
supply situation, low stocks and steady 
export demand, _ stimulated prices of 
newsprint, art printing, 
M.G. white sulphite, and manifold to 
new high. The slower trend in the 
Korea line was attributed to the in- 
creased shipping cost as well as due to 
the lack of ready stocks especially in 
the case of newsprint in reels. -Indo- 
nesia was interested cellophane, 
glassine, M.G. ribbed kraft and duplex 
board but the high prices restricted the 
volume of business. Other items which 
improved on steady local demand _ in- 


cellophane, 


cluded M.G. cap, bond, duplex board, 
straw board and mechanical printing. 


Industrial Chemicals: Enquiries from 
Korea, Taiwan, China and Indonesia 
kept the market steady. Sulphur pow- 


der, shellac, rosin, linseed oil, and so- 


dium nitrate, which were low in stocks, 
registered gains during the _ week. 
Quotations for gum damar and zinc 
oxide were stimulated by advanced in- 
dent offers while formalin and boric 
acid declined under the weight of heavy 
stocks. Interest from various sources 
included: Korea—soda ash, rosin, 
rongalite C lumps, boric acid and lin- 
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NOTICE 
GREEN ISLAND CEMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


Extraordinary General Meeting 


Notice is hereby given that an Extraordinary General Meeting of the 


Ay: 


2). 


3). 


Dated this 15th day of February, 1955. 


Green Island Cement Company, Limited, will be held at its Registered Offices, 
Telephone House, Hong Kong, on Tuesday, the 15th March, 1955, at 12.05 
p.m. (or as soon thereafter as the Ordinary Yearly Meeting to be held at 
Noon on that date shall have been concluded) for the purpose of considering 
and, if thought fit, passing the sub-joined Resolutions :— 3 


As a Special Resolution — 


“That Article No. 95(a) of the Company’s Articles of Association 
be altered by striking out the word “seven”, the last word in the 
last line, and substituting therefor the word “eight”. 

As an Ordinary Resolution — 


“That the Authorised Capital of the Company be increased from 
its present Capital of HK$10,000,000.00 divided into 1,000,000 
shares of HK$10.00 each (of which 600,000 shares have been 
issued) to HK$20,000,000.00 by the creation of 1,000,000 additional 
shares of the nominal value of HK$10.00 each and that the un- 
issued shares of the Company’s Capital and such additional shares 
as aforesaid shall be issued at such time or times and upon such 
terms and conditions as the Company’s Board of Directors in their 
absolute discretion shall think fit.” | 

If the foregoing Resolution is passed — 

As an Ordinary Resolution — 


“That it is desirable to capitalise the sum of HK$3,000,000.00 being 
part of the undivided profits of the Company standing to the credit 
of the Reserve Fund, and accordingly that a special Capital Bonus 
of HK$3,000,000.00 be declared and that such bonus be applied on 
behalf of the persons who on the 28th February, 1955, were the 
holders of the 600,000 issued shares of the Company. in payment in 
full for 300,000 shares of the Company of HK$10.00 each and that 
such 300,000 shares credited as fully paid be accordingly allotted 
to such persons in the proportion of one such share for every two 
of the said 600,000 shares then held by such persons respectively, 
and that the shares so distributed shall be treated for all purposes 
as an increase of the nominal amount of the Capital of the Company 
held by each such Shareholder and not as income, and that such 


shares shall rank for Dividend from the 1st January, 1955, and in 


all other respects pari passu with the existing issued shares of 
the Company and that no fractional certificates shall be issued but 
that shares representing fractions shall be allotted to a trustee to 
be nominated by the Directors upon trust for sale on such condi- 
tions as they consider expedient, and the nett proceeds of sale 
shall be distributed proportionately amongst those members who 
tc ate be entitled to such fractions and in satisfaction 
thereof.” 


By Order of the Board of Directors, 


J. S..C. NEEL, 
General Manager & Secretary. 


ever, gained on 
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seed oil; Indonesia—shellac; China— 
oxalic acid and sodium nitrate; Taiwan 
—zine oxide. 


Pharmaceuticals: Korea which pro- 
vided strong demand for selective 
items at the beginning of the week, 
slowed down its purchase during the 
second half of the period. Prices in 
general were steady throughout’ the 
week. Popular items included sul- 
phonamides, dihydrostreptomycin, glu- 
cose powder, PAS, aspirin powder, 
santonin crystal, atophanyl ampoule, 
saccharum lactose, calciostelin, caffeine 
alkaloid, phenacetin, penicillin crystal- 
line G and procaine oil. 


Cotton Yarns and Piece Goods: De- 
spite the demand from Indonesia, HK 
yarn was bearish during the week. 
Japanese yarn, however, gained on 
higher indent cost and short supply... 
Cotton piece goods were steady with 
orders from Singapore for HK products 
and from Indonesia for Japanese goods. 


Rice, Flour and Sugar: Prices of 
rice in general declined under the 
weight of heavy arrivals from China, 
Thailand and Burma. China marked 
down‘its export floor prices of rice 
by some $3 per picul. On the other 
hand, Government rice, Thai, A grade; 
and A-1, superior, broken rice register- 
ed gains due to low. stocks. Heavy 
stocks kept prices of wheat flour at 
low levels. Demand from Thailand was 
too limited to stimulate trading. Con- 
tinuous arrivals from Japan depressed 
sugar prices. Thai malt sugar, how- 
the strength of in- 
creased cost. 


Hongkong Manufactures: The D.C. & 
I. reported that one more new enamel- 
ware factory would start production in 
the near future. Another existing fac- 
tory will move into a new and larger 
building. Window type. condi- 
tioners will soon be produced by one 
of the largest manufacturers in HK. 
In the planning stage are a new torch 
factory, a new metal window factory, 
a cotton mill with 10,000 spindles and 
a cigarette-making factory. HK manu- 
factured aluminiumware is drawing 
such a strong demand from _ various 
overseas markets that local factories 
are meeting difficulties in fulfilling some 
of the large orders. Demand from 
Indonesia, Africa, the Philippines and 
various other markets have all been 
on the increase. Meanwhile, criticisms 
continued to be voiced in the UK about 
competition from HK _ products. Re- 
plying to the recent criticisms on HK 
made umbrellas, the HK Government 
office in London said, “These umbrellas 
are not made in Japan. The steel wire 
comes from Birmingham and the cloth 
comes from India or British sources. 
The prices are cheap because labour is 
cheap by comparison with British rates 
and people work harder and _ longer. 
Hongkong is a British outpost on the 
very doorstep of Communism. Friend- 
ly trade with HK is important to Bri- 
tain in very many ways.” 
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THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC | THE BANK OF EAST ASIA, LTD. | 
Thirty-Sixth Ordinary Yearly General Meeting Bt 
of the held at the Head Office of the Bank 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN On Saturday, 19th February, 1955 at 2.30 p.m. bexiat 
that the Sixty-Second Annual 7 
General Meeting of the Mem- The Thirty-Sixth Ordinary Yearly General Meeting of The Bank of |B — fote 
bers of the Company will be held East Asia, Ltd., was held at the Registered Office of the Bank, No. 10, Des | pare 
on Tuesday, the 8th day of Voeux Road Central, on Saturday, 19th February, 1955 at 2.30 p.m. . +rics 
March, 1955, at 11 am. at. the The Hon. Sir Shouson Chow (Chairman of the Board of Directors), |f $1.5! 
Company’s Registered Office, 4th presided. : make 
Floor, P. & OQ. ae ye pies Others present were:— Messrs. Kan Tong Po (Chief Manager), Wong [ff . with 
transaction of the business of an Yun Tong, Li Lan Sang, Fung Ping Fan and Y. K. Kan (Directors) and cami 
Ordinary Meeting many other shareholders. nour 
The Chief Manager read the Notice convening the Meeting, the uncl 
(1) To receive and consider the Chatyman ante issu‘ 
Reports of the Directors and |f | und 
of the Auditors and the | Ladies and Gentlemen, 7 and 
Profit and Loss Account for The Reports of your Directors and Auditors together with the Statement ahee 
the year ended 3ist Decem- of Accounts for the past year have been in your hands for the statutory 1ssu 
hed 1954, ~— ee "ada period, and with your permission, I propose to take them as read. aA 
ee hace wey It gives me much pleasure to report that the result for the past year ee 
(2) To approve the Dividend. shows a continuance of steady progress of your bank. This is reflected in 7 $17 
(3) To elect Directors. the total of the Bank’s Balance Sheet, $129,277,862 which exceeds last $39 
(4) To appoint Auditors. year’s record figure. On the Assets side Cash in Hand and at Bankers aaa 
; : $77,099,926, investment and other current assets have been maintained 
The Register of Members will | qui 
be closed from Wednesday, the at a high figure and far exceeding: the total of Current, Deposit and other aod 
: Accounts, which have also risen during the year. 
23rd of February, to Tuesday, ber 
the 8th of March, 1955, both Our Net Profit for the year, together with the Balance brought forward ‘ma 
days inclusive. from last year’s Account, amounted to $4,498,465. In the opinion of your eas 
Pp iene directors this result is very satisfactory, bearing in mind that the Far | 
y Order of the Board, Eastern countries are sti!l suffering from the effect of restrictions in inter- : 
F. H. FELL, national trade. 
Secretary. Your Board now recommend a dividend and bonus of $10.- per whats. | 
ee 7th Feb ‘ free of tax. I am sure that you will approve of the Directors’ recommenda- 
ongkong, 1 ebruary, 1955. tion of bringing up the Reserve Account to $10,500,000. I am happy to say 
Sci al Reserve Account now stands at its highest figure in the history of the 
ank. 


You will recall that your Directors expanded the Safe Deposit Box 
facilities in recent years. There is still a steady demand for these boxes |f 
| and we believe that our efficient service is appreciated. ) 


It has always been our policy to serve our Oversea Chinese community. |f 
The steady growth of our business reflects. that such policy has been well |f 
A. S. WATSON & CO., LIMITED seeeeee: 


In conclusion, I should like to take the opportunity of expressing our 
thanks once again to our staff for their loyal and able support. 


I now propose that the Report of Directors and Accounts as presented 


NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that | 


4 
the Sixty-sixth Ordinary Yearly be adopted and the total balance available for distribution of $4,498,465 |f 
Meeting of the Company (since I| be dealt with as follows:— ) 
Dividend and Bonus of $10.- per share on 100,000 | 
Third Floor, Gloucester Building. shares (Free of Tax) .... $1,000,000.00 
Hong Kong, on Thursday, 10th Transfer to Reserve 1,500,000.00 
March. 1955, at. 1130 am. for Write off Bank Premises 298,473.00 
the purpose of receiving the Re- Provision for Corporation Profits Tax .. ... ... 250,000.00 
port of the Directors together Transfer to Sta Pension Fund .... .... .... .... 200,000.00 
with the Mtatement of Carry forward to the year 1955 0... ... 1,249,992.00 

1| for the period ended 31st Octo- | | 4,498,465.00 
ber, 1954, and to elect Directors ; : $ 
and appoint Auditors. 


When this proposal has been seconded I shall endeavour to answer any | 
The Transfer Books of the question you may wish to ask. 


Company will be closed from Mr. B..Wong Tape seconded and the Report and Statement of Accounts ) 
Thursday, 17th February, 1955, to were unanimously adopted. 


Thursday, 10th March, 1955, both 
days inclusive. 


th wm & 


On the proposal of Mr. Lun Wan Pak seconded by Mr. Wong Chung 


Man, Messrs. Li Lan Sang, Fung Ping Fan and Kan Yuet Keung were re- 
By Order of the Board, a elected Ordinary Directors for the year 1955. 


D. A. F. MATHERS, On the proposal of Mr. Chung Kwan Ting seconded by Mr. Li Fook 


Cheung, Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. were re-appointed as Auditors 
Secretary. for 1955. 


The Chairman announced that Dividend Warrants would be payable 
on and after Monday, 21st February, 1955. 


| 


Hong Kong, 
7th February, 1955. | 
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HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


There was renewed buying inquiry 
jin the market throughout the week 
and the money _ situation was com- 
paratively fluid. The three dividend 
announcements—Hotels, Providents 
and Electrics—were well received. 
H{otels are paying out a dollar com- 
pared with 65 cents last year. Elec- 
trics announced a final dividend of 
$1.55 which, with a 70 cents interim, 
makes $2.25 for the year compared 
with $2.20 last year. The _ surprise 
came with the China Provident’s an- 
nouncement of the dividend, which is 
unchanged on the year, and the bonus 
issue of one for every four held which, 
under the present economic conditions 
and in view of the uncertain prospects 
ahead, is quite an achievement. Most 
issues in the utility group showed im- 
provements. Trams up 60 cents, Yau- 
matis, on new bonus’ issue rumours, 
touched $190, Lights up slightly to 
$17.70 and Telephones were steady at 
$3234. In the heavy stocks, Banks 
and Unions with scrip scarce moved up 
quietly to better levels. Lands, Cements 
and Dairy Farms were steady. Rub- 
bers, following a sharp drop in raw 
material prices in Singapore, were 
easier on the week. 


Last Week’s Market Developments 


Monday: The market was quite 
active and registered a fair turnover. 
Interest was well distributed on most 
shares. Banks were enquired for and 
a small lot changed hands at $2,135. 
At the close, the market appeared to 
be steady. In the rubber section, the 
market was quiet. The turnover 
amounted to approximately $1,280,000. 
Tuesday: The market was quite active 
with interest centred chiefly on Cement, 
Hotel and Utility groups. Banks were 
enquired for and odd lots’ changed 
hands at $2,135. Unions were in de- 
mand at $975 with no sellers. At the 
close, the market appeared to be steady. 
In the rubber section, the market was 
steady, with a large turnover in Amal- 
gamated. The overall turnover amount- 
ed to approximately $1,210,000. Wed- 
nesday: The market was quite active 
and there was a fair turnover. In- 
terest centred chiefly on Hotel and 
Utility groups. Banks and Insurances 


were enquired for but only small 


business was reported. At the close, 


the market appeared to be steady. In 
the rubber’ section, the market was 
very quiet. The turnover amounted to 
approximately $900,000. Thursday: 
‘The market was active with interest 
centred chiefly on Yaumati, Cement 
-and Utility groups. Banks were 


enquired for and changed hands 
between $2,130 and _ $2,140. A 
‘feature of the day’s trading 


‘was the increase in Yaumati Ferries 
‘and the decrease in Electrics after 
‘their announcement of a final dividend 
of $1.55 per share, free of tax. At 
‘the close, the market appeared steady. 


In the rubber section, the market was 
stagnant. The turnover amounted to 
approximately $2,180,000. Friday: At 
the close of the week’s trading, the 
market was active and registered a 
large turnover. Interest centred chiefly 
on Yaumati Ferry, Hotel and Utility 
shares. Banks were enquired for and 
changed hands at $2,135 and $2,140. A 
feature of the day’s trading was the 
large turnover in Yaumati shares. At 
the close, the market appeared to be 
steady. In the _ rubber section, the 
market was quiet. The day’s turnover 
amounted to approximately $1,500,000. 


Messrs. A. R. Burkill & Sons (Hong- 
kong) Ltd., the General Managers of 
Amalgamated Rubber Estates Ltd., an- 
nounced that the output from the 
Estates for the month of January 1955 
amounted to 619,424 lbs. The output 
for seven months July 1954/January 
1955 totalled 4,138,984 lbs. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Hotels: The Directors of the Hong- 
kong & Shanghai Hotels, Limited, an- 
nounced that, from the balance at 
credit of the Profit & Loss Account at 
3lst December, 1954, which is subject 
to audit, they would-~recommend at the 
forthcoming Ordinary Annual Meeting 
of Shareholders, to be held on March 
18, payment of a dividend of $1 per 
share, free of tax. ; 


HK Electrics: The Directors of The 
Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. announced 
that, at the forthcoming meeting of 
shareholders to be held on Tuesday, 
March 8, they would recommend, sub- 
ject to audit, the payment of a final 
dividend of $1.55 per share, free of 
tax. 


HK Tramways: The Directors of 
Hongkong Tramways Limited  an- 
nounced that at the forthcoming Or- 
dinary Yearly Meeting of shareholders 
to be held on Tuesday, March 29, 1955, 
they would recommend the payment 
of a Final Dividend of $1.30 per share, 
less tax, for the year ended December 
31, 1954. 


Providents: The Directors of China 
Provident Loan & Mortgage Company, 
Ltd., last week announced that the net 
profit for the year ended 31st Decem- 
ber, 1954, totalled $1,309,178, subject 
to audit. The Directors also announced 
that at the forthcoming Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting they would recommend 
a dividend of $1.00 per share and a 
bonus of 20 cents per share, both free 
of tax, and that a bonus share issue 
be made of one new share for every 
four old shares. 
Wharves, The 


North Point Ltd.: 


Directors of North Point Wharves, Ltd: 


last week reported that the net profit 
for the year ended 31st December, 
1954, totalled $480,583, subject to 
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audit. The Directors announced that 
at the forthcoming Annual General 
Meeting they would recommend a 
leche of 50 cents per share, free of 
ax. 


United Commercial Bank Ltd.: The 
profit of the Bank for the year 1954, 
subject to audit, including the amount 
brought forward from last year’s ac- 
counts, totalled Rs.3,058,824-8-9. Out 
of this sum, the Directors made the 
following appropriations:— (1) provi- 
sions made for taxes Rs.1,050,000-0-0; 
(2) transferred to Reserve Fund 
650,000-0-0; and (8) provision for 
Bonus to Staff 250,000-0-0; leaving a 
balance of Rs.1,108,724-8-9. Out of 
this balance, the Directors proposed 
to recommend to Shareholders at the 
next General Meeting a dividend of 
Rs.2-8-0 per share, free of income tax. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


Report for the week of February 14 
to 19:— 


US$ 
Feb. High Low High Low 
(14 593 59034 
15 594 593 590% - 59014 
16 59314 590%, 58934 
17 59334 589% 588%, 
18 59334 593 59014 58954 
19 593 59214 589 7% 5891, 
D.D. rates: High 592 Low 591. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$1,330,000; 
Notes for cash $181,000, forward 
$2,030,000; and D.D. $280;000. The 
market was quiet with rates fluctuat- 
ing within a narrow limit. There was 
little change in cross rate. In the T.T. 
sector, funds from Japan and Korea 
were available. Limited demand from 
general and gold importers was satis- 
fied. In the Notes market, there was 
some. speculative liquidation while de- 
mand for cash eased. Interest fow 
change over in the fictitious forward 
favoured sellers and amounted to 8&7 
HK cents per US$1,000. Position 
taken figured at US$23 million. In 
the D.D. sector, business also declined. 


Yen and Piastre 


Yen and Piastre notes for cash were 
quoted at HK$1,450-1,425 per 100,000 
and 990-965 per 10,000 respectively. 
In the fictitious forward market, no- 
thing was done and interest for change 
over was for Yen, HK$1.06 per 100,000 
in favour of sellers, and for Piastre, 
HK$5.40 per 10,000 in favour of 
buyers. 


Far Eastern Exchange 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: Philippines 1.97- 
1.93, Japan 0.0137-0.013625. Highest 
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and lowest per HK$ in foreign cur- 
rency: Malaya 0.532-0.53175, Indochina 
10.30-10.20, and Thailand 3.52-3.45. 
Sales: Pesos 260.000, Yen 70 million, 
Malayan $220,000, Piastre 63 million, 
and Baht 2 million. Peso enjoyed bet- 
ter demand. 


Chinese Exchange 


People’s Bank notes were quoted 
nominally at HK$135 per million. Tai- 
wan Bank notes at $184-172 per thou- 
sand, and remittances at $187-184. 
The market was very quiet. 


Bank Notes 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: England 15.68- 
15.62, Australia 12.14-12.13, New Zea- 
land 13.72-13.65, Egypt 14.30-14.20, 
South Africa 15.50-15.45, India 1.195- 
1.1875, Pakistan 0.975-0.96, Ceylon 
0.97, Burma 0.69, Malaya 1.834-1.828, 
Canada 6.03- 6.00, Philippines 1.87-1.85, 
Macao 1.02-1.015, Switzerland 1.35, 
France 0.0156-0.0155, Indonesia 0.178- 
0.176, and Thailand 0.278-0.275. 


Gold Market 


Feb High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
14 $258 26714 High 
15 2584 25814 
16 2581, 

17 257% 256%, Low 266% 
18 257% 257% 
19 257% 257% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$258% and 257%, and the highest and 
lowest were $258% and 25638. The 
market was slightly on the easy side 
due to continuous small unloading by 
speculators, heavier stock in Macao and 
the rumour of possible dumping by 
USSR. cross rates were quite 
near to-the contracted import prices, 
no major change in price was expected. 
Interest for change over favoured 
sellers and totalled 5 HK cents per 10 
taels of 945 fine. Tradings amounted 
to 58,400 taels or averaged 8,900 taels 
per day. Positions taken figured at a 
daily average of 45,500 taels. Cash 


sales totalled 25,380 taels, of which 
8.880 taels were listed officially and 
16,500 taels were arranged privately. 
Imports from Macao amounted to 16,- 
500 taels. Exports figured at 10,500 
taels, constituted 7,000 taels to Singa- 
pore, 2,000 taels to Rangoon, and 1,500 
taels to India. Differences paid for 
local and Macao  .99 fine were 
HK$13.50-13.10 and 11.80-11.70 respec- 
tively per tael of .945 fine. Cross 
rates worked in the Exchange were 
US$37.85-37.75 per fine ounce, while 
contracted import’ price was 37.75 
C.LF. Macao. A total quantity of 4,800 
fine ounces were concluded. Counter 
sale by goldsmiths for ornamental pur- 
poses was very poor. 


Silver Market 


The market was deadly quiet, and 
prices stagnant. Bars were quoted at 
HK$5.55 per tael, $ coins at 3.57 per 
coin, and 20¢ coins at 2.76 per 5 coins. 
Only 800 taels in bars and 1,000 $ coins 
were traded. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


The Singapore Market which had 
shown stability throughout the Formosa 
affair behaved quite irrationally on 
Thursday, when the Tachen evacuation 
was nearly over, and the prices of many 
Industrial stocks plummeted on the 
resignation of Malenkov. In the week 
under review the volume in 4% busi- 
ness days was lower than in any week 
since October. Industrial dealings were 
concentrated in 16 stocks in which with 
two exceptions any changes have been 
downward. However on Friday there 
was a change for the better and buyers 
began to come in but demand was not 
strong enough to raise prices much off 
the bottom. Tin shares in which trad- 
ing was light showed commendable 
strength doubtless derived from the 
better metal prices. Rubbers had a 
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nepligible turnover but Loans had a> 
fairly good week. 


In the Industrial section Hammers 
met strong demand up to $3.45 ahead 
of the increased final distribution which 
when announced on Thursday morning 
was completely neutralised in the mar- 
ket by the political considerations we 
have described. Consolidated Tin 
Smelters met continuing strong demand 
from London where the merits of this 
sterling Company are. belatedly appre- 
ciated. Straits Trading after enjoying 
good support most of the week wilted 
on Friday but Straits Steamship after 
last week’s set-back, held at $16.50. 
Straits Times were well supported 
throughout at $3.15, Robinson Ordinary 
had fair business but fluctuated con- 
siderably. Uniteers lost nearly all their 
recent gains and Wearnes’- tumbled 
momentarily to $2.80 where buyers: 
came in. Hongkong Bank and Union 
Insurance steadied with buyers. in 
evidence at the end. 


In Dollar Tins, Petaling continued in 


‘good demand. Last year the Petaling 


first interim dividend was announced on 
9th March. Rantau declined to $1.80 
and Sungei Way eased slightly. Tai- 
ping were wanted at $1.85 and Talam 
at $2.30. Hong Fatt fell to $1.27%. In 
Malayan Sterlings, Rawang went ex divi- 
dend at 11/- while Lower Perak sagged 
to 13/9 under London offerings. Bri- 
tish sterling Tins were a firm market. 
with London trying to buy back at. 
increased rates a number of _ shares 
which Malaya had absorbed cheaply in 
recent months. These included London 
Tin, Renong and Tanjong. 


Rubbers again disappointed and de- 
spite a return to a two year high at 
$1.068 per lb. on Friday share prices. 
were well down. Buyers were always 
in sight for Batu Lintang but at re- 
duced rates and Tapah, long neglected, 
had buyers up to $1.39. 


Loan transactions covered a number 
of issues where small parcels were mar- 
keted with no price changes. Some 
British 314% War Loan was done. 
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EXECUTORS 


AND 


TRUSTEES 


FOR THE 


CO Y 


AND THE 


FAR EAST 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK HONGKONG CE RUSTEE) LIMITED 


The Trust Corporation of the 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
HONG KONG 


CEMENT 


(EMENT 


HEAD OFFICE: 2-chome, Dojima-hama-dori, Kita-ku, Osaka 
TOKYO OFFICE: Room 850 Marunouchi Bldg., Marunouchi, Tokyo. 
CABLE ADDRESS: “YOGYO CEMEN” Tokyo or Osaka 


W. R. LOXLEY Co. (CHINA) Ltp. 


HONGKONG 


MERCHANTS 
IMPORTERS. EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 
SHIPPING INSURANCE 


CABLES 
-LOXLEY-HONGKONG 
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AMSTERDAM BRUSSELS 
FRANKFURT BERLIN 
COLOGNE DUSSELDORF 
HAMBURG MUNICH 
STUTTGART VIENNA 
BREMEN HANOVER 
ZURICH ROME PARIS 
NICE BARCELONA | | 
MADRID LISBON OSLO 
STOCKHOLM HELSINKI 


In which of 
these major 
European 
markets are 


you selling? 


One-carrier 
CLIPPER CARGO 


‘THERE FASTER 
...assures dependable handling 


© Pan American expedites your cargo through customs 
fast. Keeps it moving to market with no loss of time. Your 
shipments get personalized service all the wed by this 
one-carrier service. 
© Fast, frequent schedules insure speedy dithviny. 
-@ Pan American flies more international cargo than any 
ether airline. Discover the benefits one-carrier Clipper 
Cargo service can offer you. For details and schedules— 


or Pan American 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031 (Cargo Section) 
; Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57572 


Trede-Mark, Pan Ame! ican 


PAN AMERICAN 


Pen American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated im the State of New York. U.S.A., with limited liabilixy 


World’s Most 
Experienced 
Airline 
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More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 


BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading — 


West Af rican Destinations 


To 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.Y. 


Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
limited attractive passenger accommodation. 


To 
SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI 
AND PALEMBANG 


Regular Monthly Sailings 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA 
NORTHCOAST PORTS AND 
“MACASSAR) 


Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels -. 
“TIIWANGI’/“TJTILUWAH” every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALI) 


Special Holiday Fares 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oi] tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


Agents fer: 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bidg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong. 
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LT Established 1832 


FAR EAST MERCHANTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK A 
| | HONG KONG 


Importers Exporters, 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 


ae Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 


Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration | GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
SUPP ove The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and | | 
Pharmaceuticals. | GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 | AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 
Royal Mail Lines Limited 
Prince Line Limited 


BRANCHES: 3 Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
HONG KONG MANILA Fernese, Withy & Co. Ltd. 
TOKYO | | NEW YORK ~*~ The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
| KOBE CANTON" Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. : : 
OSAKA : FOOCHOW’* Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 


* Business temporarily suspended. Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


| ° The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
, The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
SUBSIDIARIES :— Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. | 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 3 HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 
| - Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
| Kenya. THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
, Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver. CORPO RATION LIMITED 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


_ February 24, 1955 


_FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW No. 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA | 
*MS. “MAREN MAERSK” .... .... .... Mar. 3 
*MS. “CHASTINE MAERSK” .... .... Mar. 17 
MS. “JOHANNES MAERSK” .... _. Apr. 2 


* Calling Vancouver 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


MS. .. ... .... ... Mar. 1 
M.S. “JOHANNES MAERSK” .... .... Mar. 2 
M.S. “NICOLINE MAERSK”... .... Mar. 11 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... .... Mar. 7 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” Apr. 7 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” Mar. 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” Mar. 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 


M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” Mar. 7 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. 


Tel: 37041 
_ Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel. 20461 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


HONG KONG 
MAERSK LINE| 


THE 


EASTERN SHIPPING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


“Caxton House”, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 


Telephone: 27751 — All Departments 


Cable Address: 


“R YMAC” HONG KONG 


CODE USED 
NEW BOE 


Branches: 
JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama 
AUSTRALIA: Sydney 
Representatives 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA. 
YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 


Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 
PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. 


Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 


COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 
Cable Address: Emgesco London. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 


Shipping Agents: 
Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 
Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 
The Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay 


The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd. Bombay _ 
States Marine Corporation, New York 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


wos 
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